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FACTIONS IN INDIAN AND 
OVERSEAS INDIAN SOCIETIES’ 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Raymond Firth’ 


offers a sociological field of great interest. These communities 

may be compared with one another and with the parent 
societies from which many of their numbers were originally drawn. 
Such comparisons will show how new structures arise and vary with 
the differing environment; they may also indicate which elements from 
the original society are most likely to persist in the new conditions. 
Such comparative study can look upon the overseas Asian communities 
as being essentially extensions from the Asiatic mainland or it can 
regard them as essentially new creations with rapidly attenuating 
Asiatic links. These points of view are complementary. The adoption 
of one rather than another as an approach must depend upon the 
experience of the investigator and the particular circumstances of the 
community concerned. 

Comparative study of this kind is especially important at the present 
juncture when there has hitherto been no express pooling of views in 
any formal way about the structure of these communities and when 
since work on a number of them is in active progress, comparison can 
furnish active leads for further research. 

The essays which form this symposium are a part of the work of 
British social anthropologists, that is, they are based upon intensive 
analysis of social situations studied at first-hand, by observational 
methods. 

The overseas Indian communities in East Africa, Fiji and Mauritius, 
from each of which material was available for examination, afford inter- 
esting similarities and contrasts. But it was thought advisable to bring 
in comparative material also from India itself not so much to see how 
far the overseas situation presented elements from the Indian scene, as 
to provide a further variant on a common theme. It was particularly 
appropriate for this purpose to enlist the help of someone who had 
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worked in both India and East Africa. For convenience, it was decided 
to focus upon the problems of factions. 

‘Faction’ has now become almost a catchword in the study of village 
society in India. An interesting monograph recently produced for the 
Programme Evaluation Organization of the Indian Planning Com- 
mission deals very largely with small groups termed factions, and 
regards the study of such groups as leading to the very heart of village 
life.* In another set of studies of Indian rural communities factionalism 
is described as the bane of Indian villages.* For the study of overseas 
Indian communities then it is likely to be important to know the extent 
to which factions exist and are significant in the new systems, the 
degree to which they are comparable and rest upon similar bases, and 
the relevance of Indian experience in interpreting them and predicting 
their future. 

Despite the popularity of the term faction, its use at present, as Dr. 
Pocock has shown, is not clearly defined. In general acceptance it refers 
to groups or sections of a society in relations of opposition to one 
another, interested in promoting their own objects rather than those 
of the society as a whole and often turbulent in their operations. If 
more sociological precision be given to the concept, elements such as 
the following seem significant: their bases of recruitment are usually 
structurally diverse—they may rest upon kin ties, patron-client relations, 
religious or politico-economic ties or any combination of these; they 
are mobilized and made effective through an authority structure of 
leader and henchman, whose roles are only broadly defined and whose 
rewards in many cases depend upon the leader’s discretion. Factions, 
if seen as structural units, are usually loosely ordered by comparison 
with hereditary groups such as descent units, or formal organizations 
of a club or other associational type. They may be characteristic of 
only a part of the society. In such case, as Mr. Morris has shown for 
East Africa, they may be regular structural units of a sub-society, but 
regarded as factions by the society at large. 

How do factions work? They operate for the most part in the political 
field or with political effect in other fields, bringing to bear powers 
and pressure upon the social order. Such pressures are often deviously 
exercised. They are not part of the formal official machinery of Govern- 
ment, but they may be operationally active to a high degree, even to 
the extent of engulfing the formal machinery of Government. Factions 
tend to become activated on specific occasions, not as a regularly 
recurring feature. But they operate for the most part in terms of total 
allegiances or committals, so that the issue is judged not on its own 
merits but in relation to a total strategy of opposition and alliance. In 
all this there is a marked lack of the concept of consensus as regards 
the society as a whole and responsibility for the aims of a society. 
Opinion may differ upon the degree of emphasis to be attached to any 
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ecided of these features, upon the degree to which the pressure group activities 

of standard social units such as kin groups may be treated as factional, 

village and the degree to which certain criteria such as the possibility of 

for the changing membership from one faction to another are critical in the 
Com- recognition of factions as such. 





s, and Studies of East Africa, Mauritius and Fiji have taken up these and 
village other points of sociological concern. Comparison has shown how im- 
nalism portant in factional growth have been the plantation economy of 
verseas Mauritius and Fiji, and the lack of such development as far as Indians 
extent have been concerned in East Africa. In their most elementary expres- 
is, the sion, as Dr. Mayer has shown in Fiji, factions in overseas Indian 
s, and societies may be merely the means whereby disputes can be organized 


licting and be brought to public attention. But they soon become more than 
this, and, as Dr. Benedict’s material from Mauritius shows, they can 
as Dr. have significant economic and political functions. Looking ahead to 


; refers the development of political life in the overseas communities it is a 
to one question how far it will be necessary to examine factional organization 
1 those in order to explain the behaviour of political parties. 

ons. If The negative aspects of factions, their turbulence, the unscrupulous- 
uch as ness of their methods, their disregard of communal responsibility, their 
isually expression of disruptive forces in the community, have usually received 
ations, full attention. What may be overlooked are elements of a more positive 
+; they character. 

ture of As far as individuals are concerned, factions may provide them with 
whose a social mechanism for achievement of many of their ends, in a situa- 
ctions, tion which lacks many types of social unit traditionally found in the 
parison parent society from which they or their forbears came. Moreover, as a 
zations social instrument for mobilizing support, a faction is in various ways 


istic of more flexible than a traditional social unit of, say, descent group type. 
wn for The flexibility of factional organization and the way in which small 
ty, but issues may become symbolic of large cleavages may be deleterious to the 
society as a whole. But one function which factions may have is pro- 


litical viding a focus for the development and expression of moral attitudes 
Dowe;:s about matters of social concern. On issues where the implications of 
viously one or other alternative solution are less important than the fact of 
overn- getting a decision, the prospect of mobilizing opinion about such an 
ven to issue may be the nearest possible substitute for the development of a 
actions social conscience in a situation where recognition of political and com- 


rularly munal responsibilities is still at a low level. The danger of this factional 
f total handling of alternate solutions is, of course, the possibility that a stale- 


is Own mate may result and no decision at all—or an ineffective compromise— 
ice. In be reached. 
egards In some conditions factional manipulations may serve as substitutes 


ociety. for fully fledged political and social activity. Where for any reason full 
to any political representation is denied, factional organization may serve to 
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let off steam, to provide a kind of ‘war-game’ for the energies of those 
who might otherwise engage in the more responsible control of public 
affairs. The inference from this would be that as more normal political 
institutions develop, factional organizations will be inclined to wither. 
On the other hand, it is possible that factions themselves to some extent 
may provide a training ground for political action of a more orthodox 
kind. The qualities of efficient administration necessary to factional 
development, if it is to be on any large scale, are to some extent trans- 
ferable into the more orthodox field. Again, if developing forms of 
government require the organization of political parties, factions—or 
some of them—may provide rallying points for allegiance and proto- 
types for organization. The danger here is, of course, that the emotional 
slogans and more turbulent methods of factional dispute may still 
be regarded as appropriate to the conduct of a political party. The 
prospects of solidification of factional organizations into more orthodox 
political parties or into institutions with, say, positive economic func- 
tions of a co-operative credit kind is, of course, a very open question. 
The total committal demanded by some factional organizations mili- 
tates against the more reserved judicial appraisal of alternatives desir- 
able in a developing political field. In the colonial societies in which 
there are substantial overseas Indian communities, endeavours are 
being made officially to create new political outlets geared to the 
performances of more democratic forms of government. How far the 
factions which exist, particularly in Fiji and Mauritius, will turn out to 
have been experimental modes of political action is a problem of great 
interest. The critical period will be when control of the major political 
machine will have been nearly assumed by ‘democratic’ forces, and the 
guiding and directing powers of the external authority will have 
become almost ineffective. 

Factions in overseas Indian communities provide one of the critical 
cases for the study of unstable groups. For the social anthropologist 
such study means leaving the well-trodden ground of conventional 
structural analysis for a type of inquiry which is from the outset an 
examination of ‘dynamic’ phenomena. Much further research is neces- 
sary before any firm conclusions can be obtained. But the intensive 
studies already begun and their preliminary comparison show how 
important such research is likely to be for future understanding of the 
Indian communities overseas and of the societies in which they 
participate. 


NOTES 


1 This material was presented at a and held February 15-17, 1957, with 
conference on Overseas Indian Societies Professor Raymond Firth in the chair. 
organized by the Department of Anthro- Arrangements for the conference were 
pology, London School of Economics, made by Mr. H. S. Morris. Participants 
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were, apart from the present contribu- 
tors, Dr. F. G. Bailey, Mr. M. Caine, 
Mr. C. M. E. Davson, Miss Ethel Drus, 
Dr. M.° Freedman, Professor C. von 
Fiirer-Haimendorf, Mr. N. E. Holt, 
Mr. E. J. Whittle. I am indebted to the 
Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford 
Foundation, for use of part of a grant-in- 
aid to provide the expenses of the con- 
ference. 

2 For many points in this introductory 
statement I am indebted to the authors 


members of the conference, including in 
particular Dr. F. G. Bailey for his final 
commentary and comparison with 
Indian conditions. 

* Oscar Lewis, Group Dynamics in a 
North Indian Village—a Study of Factions, 
Delhi, 1954, pp. 48. This monograph 
contains the appendix ‘Guide to the 
Study of Factions’. 

4 Bernard S. Cohn in Village Commun- 
ity: Studies in a Little Community, ed. by 
McKim Marriott, Chicago, 1955, p. 65. 


of the. major contributions and to other 


Il. THE BASES OF FACTION IN 
GUJERAT 


David Pocock 


HE WORD FACTION has a sufficient surround of associa- 

tions in English for us to know when it is appropriate when 

discussing an alien society but, on the other hand, it has not a 
sufficiently precise meaning for us to be able to apply it in analysis 
without becoming a little more conscious of its implications. The need 
for such a self-examination, if one may so call it, is borne out by the 
use of the word faction in two publications where its social referent is of 
the greatest importance. I refer to Redfield’s Village that Chose Progress 
and Oscar Lewis’s Group Dynamics in a North Indian Village.1 In both 
these books, but particularly in the latter, it seems to me that the acting 
groups which are described as factions are given a kind of substantial 
reality which they do not possess. Even when they are more sociologically 
viewed they are elevated as groups of the first order, comparable to, 
shall we say, lineages or castes, whereas I think they are demonstrably 
secondary groups and even on that account all the more difficult to 
discuss. 

I shall begin this paper, then, with generalities based upon the com- 
mon usage of the word. When we use the word factions we are speaking 
of parts of a whole in a special sense, Obviously if there are two factions 
in a village and one secedes to found a new village, it ceases to be a 
faction. These parts are not conceived of as being complementary, 
ie. they are not necessary to the being of the whole; on the contrary 
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they are regarded as disruptive. The behaviour of a faction is such that 
it attempts to bend the power and potentiality of the whole of which 
it is part to its own particular interests and to dominate the other 
faction or factions which are similarly motivated. Factions are not 
permanent groups but are relative to particular circumstances. To 
exaggerate a little: even if a certain number of men find their interests 
coincide on every occasion of conflict in their lifetimes, if they have no 
common tie or interest outside conflict they do not constitute a group 
or corporate body. In point of fact this repetition of membership is 
unlikely to be found. When factions occur their membership is deter- 
mined by the precise circumstances of their occurrence. I would stress 
the circumstantial nature of factions because, judging by the appear- 
ances even in our own society and even more so in India, a faction at 
any given time may seem to coincide to a certain extent with more 
permanent groups—shall we say political parties in England or lineages 
in India. However, when we compare what we understand by factional 
behaviour with, to take a classic example, the conflicts of Nuer lineages, 
we can see that it is precisely the predictability of the latter that estab- 
lishes the difference. In factional behaviour no structural necessity 
seems to preclude a totally different realignment of loyalties. Finally 
factions can be described as composite. I said just now that a faction 
may seem to coincide with a more permanent group, but if it did so 
coincide we should not need to speak of factions but only of conflict 
between permanent groups, and in the latter case we should probably 
be led on to speak of a necessary opposition between such groups. 
Factions, on the contrary, are composed of several such groups or of 
elements of such groups. To sum up so far: when we speak of factions 
we have in mind conflicting groups conceived of as parts of a whole; 
the conflict is not an internal necessity of this whole but tends to dis- 
rupt it; factions are not permanent groups and their membership is 
determined by the circumstances in which they occur; factions are 
composite. ? : 

The problem offered by the phrase ‘factions in Hindu society’ is I 
believe a false problem or rather a problem which is falsely proposed. 
The usual questions are—are there groups (corporate bodies) which 
cut across caste or village lines, and if there are such groups what are 
their internal relations and what are their relations with those groups 
across whose lines they are said to cut. It is, I believe, only if we enter- 
tain certain notions about village and caste solidarity that the formation 
of groups not based upon caste or village seems to present a difficulty. 
Put in this form certainly few sociologists would admit to such a sub- 
stantialist view of society and yet it seems that an over-free use of the 
word ‘solidarity’ tempts some writers unconsciously into this manner of 
thinking and most particularly when they are writing about the most 
striking phenomena in the societies they study. Caste and village in 
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India are striking facts and the political and historical emphasis that 
they have received through the centuries tempt us to endow them with 
a kind of reality—a kind of sociological reality—that is to say—which 
they do not in their different ways possess. We ought not to speak of 
the solidarity of caste nor, more emphatically, of the solidarity of the 
village. 

In the articles of M. N. Srinivas and K. Gough where ‘village 
solidarity’ is a term employed, the material is of sufficiently high quality 
to allow us to see that in fact the so-called solidarity of the village is in 
fact the solidarity of the dominant caste—the caste, that is to say, 
which politically, economically and usually numerically dominates 
the other castes in the village and therefore in a particular localized 
hierarchy. This is well said by Lewis on p. 32 of his little book: 


Our findings in village Rampur suggest that the community in the sense 
of a cohesive and united village community ... hardly exists. Caste and 
kinship still form the core of village social organization and this splits the 
village into separate communities which have their close affiliations across 
village lines. . . . There are occasions when the village acts as a unit. How- 
ever these are relatively infrequent and with the weakening of the old and 
traditional jajmani system the segmentation within the village is all the more 
striking, nor has it been replaced by any uniting form of social organization. 


The only comment I would make on this passage is that there does 
not appear to be any necessity for the opposition of the occasional unity 
of the village and the more frequent divisions within it. Historical 
evidence of village warfare shows that one village or several villages 
may constitute a faction in inter-village disputes over irrigation or 
land; from such evidence we are not by any means forced to conclude 
that the village necessarily unites in opposition to another or to others. 

Unfortunately, apart from its occasional insights, Lewis’s account of 
his village in the United Provinces, does not help us further. The 
evidence offered conflicts in several places with the conclusions drawn 
from it and is also inadequate. Apart from the statement (p. 14) that 
the faction is primarily a kinship unit, it is impossible to find out from 
his discussion of actual instances what the membership of any particular 
faction is nor what the motives are which determine membership or 
change of membership. Rather, then, than follow his discussion, I 
propose to consider the segmentation he mentions as I have observed 
it in Gujerat among the Patidar. 

Before this a brief account of Patidar descent groups is necessary. 
The Patidar system of lineages is based upon the principle of secession. 
Today the motive making for secession is a desire to increase status 
within the caste. In my diagram (Fig. 1) the present groups are 
D, E, C, K, N, O. The largest, wealthiest and most powerful will be 
K, N and O for they are the ones which most recently have had the 
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power to secede. C, D and E are remainder groups which, by the fact 
that they have been seceded from, are inferior in wealth, numbers or 
prestige. G has disappeared in N and O; A long since disappeared in 
D and E. The name of A is preserved as the founder or co-founder of 
the village and both A and G continue to ‘exist’ in certain architectural 
features which I shali mention shortly. The existing groups—D, E, C, 
K, N, O—are composed of joint families of perhaps three generations 
depth and each group comprises from twenty to perhaps two hundred 
or more adult males. These kin-groups are territorially distinguished. 
In the past a seceding group would surround itself with a wall, today 
there is simply a space or, as a result of pressure on land in this densely 
populated area, the seceding group may build right away from the 
parent group. Similarly their lands surrounding the village (again with 
some modern exceptions) march together. As may be imagined this 
proximity of residence and lands produces that ambivalence between 
not so close kin which is a feature of Indian society. Consider the 




















implications of those walls. They were more than formal. They are 
twenty feet or more high and very thick. They surround the kin-group 
and can only be entered by a large fortified gate of which today only 
the large ornamental arches survive. They tell us that in the past, in 
the days of the Mahratta wars and the marauding Rajputs, each group 
relied ultimately upon itself for protection. (I should counter this sug- 
gestion of cold-bloodedness by pointing out that village leaders did 
organize village defences when possible, but at night in those troubled 
times each kin-group looked to its own defence.) To return to the 
present: between and within such groups of kin there are good grounds 
for community of interest and equally good grounds for conflict. No 
quarrel is more prolonged and acrimonious than that which may occur 
between brothers in this society. Indeed the closer the kinship, outside 
the strict joint-family, the more marked is the ambivalence. On the 
level of customary behaviour any one of the groups in my diagram is 
bound together by various obligations at the marriage or death of any 
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individual member, and in the eyes of outsiders in their own and other 
villages they are associated. The good or evil name of one reflects upon 
all. But in day-to-day life, each extended family, each joint-family, 
potentially each individual, is concerned to achieve and assert status 
and this can only be done at the expense of others. (The situation is in 
fact more complex: we find that since it is for the prestige of all that one 
individual should raise his prestige an individual or joint-family may 
be urged on by kin to bring about the very situation which results in 
secession from those same kin.) 

These divisions and potential divisions in a dominant caste such as 
the Patidar caste, are reflected in the lower castes dependent upon 
them. I do not refer here to the traditional servant castes who constitute 
the ritual core of the jajmani system—barbers, washermen, etc.—these 
are too few in numbers to be relevant to our discussion. Few of the 
wealthy Patidar landlords cultivate their own land and even those 
that do, the less wealthy, need to employ lower caste labour at various 
times in the year. In addition almost all have a certain number of 
servants working in or around their houses. This employment, even 
when it is not constant, is not casual in the sense of being derived from 
a labour pool only for the time that it is needed. Although on the other 
hand it may not be strict jajmani service a simple economic relation is 
not conceivable in this paternalist society. The Patidar farmer is in fact 
the patron of his labour force (large or small) throughout the year and 
his sons will be the patrons of their sons. The divergence from a strict 
jajmani relationship is seen both in the lack of precision on this point 
and in the lack of predictability. A labourer’s son does not inherit his 
patron as inevitably as a barber’s son will inherit his. Speaking generally 
then, each of the groups in the diagram has behind it a group from one 
of the large lower castes and, consequently, each component joint- 
family has its own following, the closeness of tie obviously increasing 
as the unit in the patron caste grows smaller. 

I have suggested that the possibilities of conflict within these groups 
are perhaps greater than they are between them. Statistically this is 
probably so, but it would be more precise to say that there are different 
sources of conflict. Thus, naturally, land and inheritance disputes are 
more likely to divide close kin, while disputes over_marriage and 
marriage payments can divide off major groups. Again, any dispute 
between members of different groups is likely to spread throughout 
either side, while a dispute within a group (however bitter) is more 
likely to be contained within the immediate group of the disputants. 
Today the Patidar have large commercial interests and since these are 
pre-eminently the interests of families and do not depend for success 
(as agriculture does) upon the goodwill of neighbours, the possibilities 
of commercial and legal battles with close and distant kin are equal. 

Within such a structure each joint family, extended family or larger 
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group is potentially a faction or a component of a faction—even brothers 
who have formally divided their property are potentially members of 
opposed factions—whether factions emerge, and the nature of their 
membership if they do emerge, depends entirely upon the circumstances 
and the interests at stake. This statement is contrary to Oscar Lewis’s 
suggestion (p. 12) that the factions in his village were permanent 
groups with histories, but is consistent with his footnote on p. 21 in 
which he points out that twelve years ago two and a half of the present- 
day factions formed one faction for a period of eight years. The illusion 
of permanence given by the frequent repetition of factional behaviour 
in which approximately the same people are involved on either side 
need not surprise us since the occasions for dispute are chronic; loyalty 
begets loyalty and enmity enmity. 

This agnatic system then, animated by secession, is the basis upon 
which power groups form. The relevance of lower caste clients is today 
perhaps less than it was in the past but even in the last thirty years or 
so disputes over land have been ‘decided’ in favour of the faction 
with the largest physical support from such clients. A faction in a dis- 
pute might well be composed of one man and his sons, provided that 
he had a large enough body of labourers who would be willing to beat 
up members of opposing groups and their supporters anonymously in 
the deep and narrow lanes that divide the tobacco fields. Even some- 
thing approaching formal warfare between rival groups has been 
known. A man will surround a disputed piece of land with his followers 
and his enemies may attempt to take possession by force or at least to 
burn his crops. In such disputes the neutrality (if not the support) of 
other kin-groups has to be assured and in fact so long as their interests, 
material or immaterial, are not involved they do not concern them- 
selves. I cannot join Lewis in describing these participants as ‘neutral 
factions’ because I cannot conceive what a neutral faction is. 

Factions, when they occur, may be limited in their membership to 
one village but this is not by any means necessarily so. Circumstances 
may well arise in which one joins with one’s affinal kin; in the past 
the system of tax farming and today economic factors may extend 
factional loyalties over a wide area. 

The Patidar practise hypergamy, and one motive for the enormous 
dowries which fathers are willing to pay is the desire for the political 
support which such an alliance may bring. I say ‘may bring’ because 
the more hypergamous the marriage—the wider the social gulf—the 
more are the wife’s family tied to the factional interests of her husband’s 
family and the less is his family tied to those of hers. It is, however, 
obvious that in some disputes or negotiations over marriage, land or 
commerce, especially those with his closest paternal kin, a man may 
rely upon his wife’s or his mother’s kin as he does in many other matters. 
This must to a certain extent be reciprocal and a man’s affines can also 
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rely on him. If they are as wealthy or (as is often the case) more wealthy 
they can, although formally inferior, exert considerable pressure upon 
him. : 

In the past, in the time of the Mogul empire and later in the early 
years of British rule, groups of villages were farmed out for tax to 
wealthy men who paid the sum required by the government and then 
recouped their expenditure from the peasantry. Whole villages became 
in this way dependent upon individuals and so upon their descendants. 
The modern form of this is more subtle. The example may be given of 
one such little empire in Gujerat today (Fig. 2). 

When I speak of this group as constituting the core of a faction it is 
with all the provisos that have already been advanced. More correctly 
I should say that this is the group within which there is a close enough 
identity of interests for the members to act together in disputes. In this . 
extended family there are only four adult males. There are two ‘heads’, 
faman of about fifty years and his eldest nephew ¢, about forty years 
old. In the past, before 5, this family was of no account, its lands were 
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negligible and the ancestral house site very small. b started money 
lending and succeeded in building up a satisfactory personal fortune. 
The family profited by the fact that c was an only son and consequently 
there was no division of the family property. Rates of interest on loans 
at that time were extremely high and during this period several money- 
lenders built up large estates just as the tax farmers had done before 
them—in both cases the peasant had frequently to mortgage his land 
and ultimately lose it. This particular family, like other-néwly rich of 
the period, had little ancestral land in their own village. The newly 
acquired estate was scattered through the lands of other villages, but 
by exchange with other land-owners holdings were more or less con- 
solidated in the lands of the village of Nanugam—a small inferior 
Patidar village about two miles from their own. This land brought 
with it its own labour, for the number of landless. peasants, especially 
in lower castes, had considerably increased. In this way the descendants 
of a acquired a body of dependants as well as land. Disputes between 
the family and some sections of the Patidar in Nanugam have gone on 
gol 
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for years—the primary cause being, of course, land (only about 50 per 
cent of their traditional land is actually in the hands of Nanugim 
people). About fifteen years ago, the family decided that it would build 
a pump on the outskirts of Nanugam both to irrigate their own fields 
and to sell water to others. Unfortunately, the only place suitable for 
the pump belonged to a Nanugam Patidar but for a share in the pro- 
ceeds this man was persuaded to sell his field and became the resident 
manager of the pump. This split Nanugam. Those who opposed the 
increasing infiltration from the larger village were against the man 
who sold the field. He had on his side his own close kin, his dependants 
in lower castes and behind him the a family with all its dependants. This 
dispute went on the whole time the well was being sunk and the pump 
and its buildings being erected. Attempts by the anti-encroachment 
faction to delay the building and to destroy the work were met with 
physical force by the opposed faction and its supporters. In this case the 
a family cannot be called a faction, but it produced a faction. Today, 
although the well and pump are an accepted fact, the memory of the 
dispute has not yet faded and, although we may not speak of permanent 
factions, the cores on either side preserve their mutual suspicion. 
Before describing the next extension of the family empire I must give 
more details of the remaining members who are not kinsmen except 
in so far as all members of the same village ultimately are kin. The 
reason for the presence of non-kin in this group is the peculiar standing 
of f. He has nine children, the seven eldest being daughters. Such a 
man is unfortunate in a hypergamous society, and /, living in a village 
at the top of the hypergamy hierarchy, has to face the competition of 
fathers in lower villages who are as desperate as he for well-born 
grooms for their daughters. He is the most senior member of the group, 
but the family property has been divided between himself and his 
nephews. The lands are cultivated in common and relations between 
uncle and nephews are good. But f must now find the money for his 
daughter’s marriages out of his own pocket and has no joint family tu 
support him in this matter. However, in the life-time of d, a limited 
company was formed which still continues. The major shareholders 
in this company are, of course, the uncle and his nephews but other 
members who came in when the company was first founded are the 
friends of f. They are men who by themselves could not exert much 
influence but who collectively form a valuable addition to the family 
group as a faction in dealings with others. Internally they provide a 
counter-balance to E, his three brothers and their sons who, as they 
grow up, try to exercise more influence in the running of the company. 
In addition to other possible allies the family’s membership of a 
powerful religious sect (fis a leading member) assures it of at least 
moral support in any dispute which does not affect the personal interests 
of other members. Here, however, we pass into the field of likelihoods. 
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All that we can be sure of is that in the event of a dispute it is the 
company which will provide the core of the faction, aided by those who 
are dependént upon them and by others with whom their interests at 
that particular moment coincide. 

A large proportion of the company’s income is derived from two 
sources—they are agents in the area for a well known oil company and 
they supply oil and petrol in their agency where it is needed for the 
irrigation pumps upon which the farmers depend for almost nine 
months in the year; the company also sells water, as we have seen. 
They have two pumps in their own village and one in Nanugam. In 
1953 they started to extend their water empire to other villages beyond 
Nanugam. This involved long negotiation exploiting or creating the 
differences within the village in question. To a certain extent there is 
a formula to the process. The land which the company wants to buy 
is on the outskirts of the village lands and, since the village cannot 
afford a pump of its own, is poorly irrigated or not at all. This poor 
land most commonly belongs to the poorest Patidars of the village and 
they are consequently most likely to be willing to sell some portion of 
their possession to the company. In a few years’ time this almost barren 
land stands a good chance of being the most fertile in the village and 
they stand to profit immensely. It is the awareness of this dramatic 
reversal of fortune that makes the present wealthy leaders of the village 
oppose the scheme, though the knowledge that ultimately they them- 
selves will profit makes their resistance weak. The situation with its 
conflicting interests is ripe for the emergence of factions. 

Once the pump is established all need water but not all are able to 
pay, or able to pay regularly, and to a certain extent they fall into 
debt. Even those who can afford to pay are dependent upon the good- 
will of those who sell. Water does not spoil with keeping and despite 
attempts to regulate prices there are times in the year when a man 
must see his crop ruined or pay heavily for water. It can be seen that 
once the company is established in the village it extends not only its 
business but, one way or another, its power. We are dealing with a 
society in which economic activities are not rationally divided from 
others. Customers are also clients. Upon this socio-economic base a 
web of power is spun and if the need arises, shall we say-in’some future 
business project, the company has widened the army of its allies. 

The oil agency in a similar manner creates allies and dependants 
although the oil and petrol buying class is wealthier than the water 
buying class. The relationship between buyer and supplier is not a 
casual one. It is partly governed by an idea that permanence ought to 
govern such matters, and partly, of course, by self interest. Supplies 
are not always plentiful, delays occur and a regular customer is more 
sure of prompt service. However, I have seen a wealthy merchant who 
certainly had nothing to lose go out of his way to apologize to a member 
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of the company because in a moment of unexpected need he had had 
to take supplies from another agent. Debt, however, does play some 
part here. The company has sufficient capital to allow generous credit 
and since income from tobacco is seasonal certain obligations are 
established in this way. 

An example of the use of such dependants and allies, and also of the 
hostility between kin, is provided by the agents of a rival oil company. 
These are also the descendants of a by his second son. Anyone who 
values the friendship or goodwill of the first company will not put 
business in the way of its rivals. Fortunately, the latter kin-group is 
divided and the bitter quarrels between the three brothers who con- 
stitute it prevent them from building up an empire of equal strength. 
I would stress, however, that as far as the proprieties of custom—formal 
invitations at marriage, etc.—are concerned, there is no rift between 
these two clusters of kin, and although I know of no actual circumstance, 
nothing precludes them from uniting if any common interest is in 
jeopardy. Together with others they must have been united several 
years ago when a particularly vigorous quarrel broke with another 
village as to the direction of a railway extension. The village which 
would have the railway station obviously stood to profit considerably. 
Both villages on this occasion mustered all their forces, and tactics 
ranged from physical force to high level pressure in Bombay where both 
villages are well represented in the business world. 

I turn, in closing, to East Africa, and shall limit myself to an account 
of a similar power group in the Southern Province of Tanganyika. In 
1951 I lived in a small trading settlement there called Chikundi and 
the relations between the traders and the middle-men living in Lindi 
seem to me to offer a comparison with what I have described in Gujerat. 

Goods are imported in Dar-es-Salaam; they move down to Lindi 
and out to the individual traders in a decreasing spiral of credit. This 
places the bush-trader under constant obligation to his supplier. In 
Chikundi also, though it may not be general, the shop sites were 
registered in the name of the middle-men who therefore act as land- 
lords as well as suppliers. While there seems to be a certain alignment 
of castes and a division between the Hindus and Muslims in these 
relations this is not by any means universal. The bush-trader has under 
him his African servants who are treated much as the so-called clean 
Sudra servants are treated in India. He may find it necessary to employ 
as many as a dozen but six or so are essential: 

1 boy to attend to the children, 

2 watchmen 

1 clerk to work in the market-place 

I tailor 

1 house servant 

1 shop-assistant. 
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The members of this little group act well outside their official 
capacities. The bush-trader is dependent upon them for protection of 
himself and his goods, they are his touts and advertisers, they are 
invaluable spies who keep him informed of the other traders’ prices and 
stocks. He himself reports to his own patron on the comings and goings 
of other middle-men and on the doings of his fellow traders. 

One such middle-man, with his brothers in their warehouse in Lindi, 
may have an empire extending over many trading settlements and his . 
control is considerable. He is in touch, as the traders are not, with the 
market in Dar-es-Salaam, he has transport and storage room, all of 
which help him to adjust his behaviour quickly to a rise or fall in prices. 
Living in Chikundi the only intimation that the traders had on one 
occasion that cloth prices were rising was the negative fact that not a 
single middle-man showed his face in the settlement for nearly three 
weeks. Whereas at the first hint of a fall I saw more in one week-end 
than in the course of my four months stay. A truly successful middle- 
man, however, tours his area regularly; this has obvious economic 
advantages and also keeps his empire together. Middle-men are con- 
stantly trying to lure each other’s customers away and may succeed 
where there is not constant vigilance. 

One obvious comparison between this brief example and that taken 
from Gujerat is the difference in emphasis. In Gujerat certainly wealth 
and power are important but there it is wealth and power for the 
purpose of standing in a particular system where, in a sense, it is status 
that makes life worth living. In East Africa one has the impression that 
the economic motive is distinct and is the more important. This is not 
surprising in a community which is characterized by its commercial 
interests and which, moreover, is cut off from the areas in which 
prestige and kinship mean so much. In East Africa there is no local 
kin group of any significance and the tensions which pervade 
India are consequently irrelevant. Even the joint-family, where it 
remains legally joint, is scattered, for economic reasons, over a wide 
area. In such circumstances, when we speak of factions we speak of 
individuals in commercial enterprises together with their commercial 
clients in opposition to other individuals similarly situated. This being 
so I have doubts whether the term faction is profitable in the sense 
that it adds anything to our understanding of Indian society in East 
Africa, or rather whether it is not a term that we merely substitute for 
various other more precise terms. When in East Africa it is said that a 
project to build a school or a hospital, to present an address, found a 
committee or a club was wrecked by factional interests we cannot 
simply assume, as in India to a certain extent we can, that factional 
alignments will follow a basic pattern nor, moreover, do we lack, as 
we do in India, terms in which to describe such alignments. For in 
East Africa the interests which succeed in wrecking any particular 
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project may be those of caste, religion, generation, commerce, pro- 
fession, race, nation and possibly several others. In those circumstances 
it would seem to be more profitable to describe them as such. 


NOTES 


1R. Redfield, University of Chicago Economic Organization, English transla- 
Press, 1950. Oscar Lewis, Govt. India_ tion, 1947, chapter III, section viii, 
Press, 1954. Pp- 373 et seq. The discussion of ‘party’ is 
2 See Max Wéber, Theory of Social and stimulating in this connection. 


Ill. COMMUNAL RIVALRY AMONG 
INDIANS IN UGANDA 


H. S. Morris 


Indian society in Uganda and then discusses those aspects of 

their structure which are of theoretical interest in a discussion 
of factionalism. Four points which arise from the East African material 
seem to be of particular interest.* 

(i) The title of this paper does not contain the word faction. This 
omission is deliberate, for if a faction is considered to be a group 
organized to deal with a specific but temporary situation, then the 
term is not always appropriate in the circumstances I am about to 
describe. The Indian population of Uganda is undoubtedly divided 
into ‘communal’ groups which are permanent structural units in 
the Indian section of society in Uganda; but from the point of view 
of Africans and Europeans these ‘communities’ frequently have the 
appearance of factions and often behave as such. 

(ii) The material from Uganda leads me to suppose that the emer- 
gence or non-emergence of rival groups within a larger category of 
people depends to a significant extent on the actual numbers of people 
concerned. 

(iii) A second factor related to the emergence and consolidation of 
rival groups that I wish to put forward for consideration deals with 

* The field-work on which this paper is based was undertaken from 1952 to 1954 while I 


was employed as Senior Research Fellow of the East African Institute of Social Research to 
whose Director grateful acknowledgment is made. 
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what I have called the concept of the pace-making group. Roughly 
what I mean to suggest is that if numbers are large enough for factional 
rivalry to be possible, then whichever group is first and most consist- 
ently successful is likely to act as a model and a spur to the others. 

(iv) Lastly I wish to discuss the role played by individual leaders of 
rival groups and the methods by which they can further their own 
careers at the same time as furthering the interests of the group. The 
methods used in Uganda are just those that one would expect in a 
context of group rivalry; but in addition there are also examples of 
what I have for the time being called the latent institution. By this I 
mean institutionalized roles which are normally insignificant, but 
which can be temporarily vitalized or even transformed by an indi- 
vidual if it seems to his advantage to do so. 


THE EMERGENCE OF ‘COMMUNAL GROUPS’ 


In 1948 the population of Uganda numbered just on five million 
people. The Indian population was 35,000 strong. Europeans and 
Arabs, who are also immigrants, numbered approximately 6,000 and 
1,200 respectively. The majority of Indians were engaged in trade, and 
the density of their population, like that of the Africans, was greatest 
in the coffee and cotton growing provinces of Buganda and Busoga. 
In contrast with the Africans, most Indians lived in towns and small 
trading settlements. This fact is not surprising since almost half of the 
gainfully employed Indian men were engaged in wholesale and retail 
trades and non-African traders were by Government regulation con- 
fined to specified townships. 

This immigrant Indian population is not homogeneous in origin, 
language or religious affiliation. Most of it derives from Gujerat, 
Kathiawad, and Cutch, on the north-west coast of India. Smaller 
numbers of people come from the Punjab. Approximately 20,000 are 
Hindus, belonging to various castes; and 11,000 are Muslims, divided 
among Shia and Sunni sects. Gujerati is the most widely used Indian 
language, but Punjabi, Urdu, and Hindi are also spoken. 

It is convenient at this point to clarify certain terms. In everyday East 
African usage the term ‘community’ is considerably_over-worked. It 
may, for example, signify people in ‘racial’ divisions: the European, 
the African, or the Asian communities. One also hears of the ‘Arab 
Community’, which is not regarded as a part of the ‘Asian Community’. 
The ‘Goan Community’ from Portuguese India even more surprisingly 
is not always of the ‘Asian Community’ either. Further, one hears of 
such occupational categories as the ‘trading community’ and so forth. 
Among the Indians themselves the word (usually in its English form, 
whatever the language actually being spoken) has a special connotation, 
being used to refer to the different sections which I have so far called 
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castes and sects. Thus one hears of the Muslim ‘Ismaili Community’, 
whose members are the followers of H.H. the Aga Khan; the Hindu 
‘Patidar Community’; and so on. As the term is so universally used in 
this last sense, I do not feel that I can substitute another, whatever its 
technical disadvantages. In what follows therefore the term ‘com- 
munity’ refers to a Hindu caste or an Indian Muslim sect in East 
Africa, and will, if necessary, be preceded by an adjective. By using 
an adjective in this way it is possible to distinguish the caste and 
sectarian divisions from what is colloquially known as the ‘Indian 
Community’, that is all the Indians in the territory. 

The importance of caste divisions among Hindus and of divisions 
of sect among Muslims cannot easily be understood without reference 
to social arrangements in the districts of India from which their mem- 
bers came. At home each caste was an endogamous group with pre- 
scribed behaviour and certain symbols which set it apart from other 
similar groups arranged in a hierarchy, at the top and bottom of which 
were Brahmins and Untouchables respectively. To a greater or lesser 
degree the Muslim sects were also related to this Hindu scheme. 


Although most immigrants to East Africa came from Gujerat, Kathia- § 


wad, and Cutch, those provinces were large and it could easily happen 
that the districts of origin of groups living side by side in East Africa 
might be widely separated in India. Moreover, the hierarchical 
arrangement of castes in one district might not be recognized in 
another, with the result that caste groups living in Africa were not 
able to relate themselves to one another. No representative cross- 
section of society from any district in India was transplanted to Africa; 
for members of certain castes did not migrate at all. Consequently, if a 
man belonging to a caste of low status at home became rich and 
influential in Africa, he could not use his wealth to gain honour and 
position in traditional ways until he returned to India. Eventually 
everybody would hope to return with a fortune, but in the meantime 
both men and women were obliged to live in Africa among people 
whose ideals and ways of living were not those of orthodox Brahmins 
or faithful Muslims at home. As traders they could not avoid contact 
with ritually undesirable people, and in order to prosper everybody 
who had the means was compelled in some degree to enter an elaborate 
system of entertainment in which ‘sun-downer’ parties and other 
activities made observance of traditional Hindu and Muslim customs 
difficult. It is hardly surprising that in these circumstances large num- 
bers of the immigrants did in fact abandon many traditional practices 
and began to model much of their behaviour in Africa not on Brah- 
manical or Islamic ideals but on those they believed to be held by 
Europeans or the Europeanized classes in the larger cities of India. 
An outsider might have postulated that in these circumstances a 
single Indian Community would emerge, stratified possibly in. terms of 
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social class, but not in terms of caste or sectarian differences which 
would, it might have been thought, become as insignificant as many 
modern Itidians would wish them to be. What has in fact so far emerged 

- is a number of separate communities, each one of them more significant 
in the everyday lives of its members than the Indian Community as a 
whole. It is true that hierarchy has disappeared, but exclusiveness and 
rivalry remain. I suggest that historically there have been in this 
process of emerging communities four major sets of factors, three of 
which have already been listed for discussion. They are 


(a2) The closeness of East Africa to India and the relative ease of 
communications. 

(6) The growth of numbers and the relatively favourable political 
atmosphere of East Africa. 

(c) The existence of a ‘pace-making’ group. 

(d) The ambitions of individuals. 


In considering the first of these sets of factors it is necessary to bear 
in mind that in East Africa the Indians are pre-eminently a commercial 
group of recent, spontaneous settlement; not a peasant group recruited 
by indenture and settled on the land as farmers. The relative ease of 
communications has meant that social relationships with people at 
home have not been broken off. Individuals go back to India on visits. 
Young pedple are sent home to complete their education and to see 
the sights. As a result many East African Indians live in two worlds 
and cannot change their habits to be completely at home in either. If 
they did so in one world, they would not easily be able to perform 
their expected social roles in the other world. There is a junction on the 
railway to Delhi which the women from that area who live in East 
Africa call ‘Anand raise the veil’ or ‘Anand lower the veil’, because 
passing through this junction homewards they are expected to veil their 
faces. Even if individuals do not often go backwards and forwards to 
India, gossip most certainly does; and its influence on a man’s reputa- 
tion, and therefore on his status, is important. It can affect him in two 
ways. In the first place he will probably want to return to India and 
settle there in his old age; in the second he will be obliged at some stage 
to arrange marriages for his children. This latter duty raises one of the 
most formidable obstacles to the amalgamation of these immigrant 
Indian communities with oné another or with other sections of the 
population. Its significance in East Africa is connected both with the 
relative ease of communication with India and with the numbers of 
Indians living in Africa at any one time. 

The first immigrants were men, and for a long time the ratio between 
the sexes in Uganda remained seriously unbalanced. Because of the 
strength of traditional sentiments in favour of caste and sect endogamy, 
and because the Indian Ocean was a link rather than a barrier, this 
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imbalance did not result to any marked extent in inter-marriage 
between Indian men and African women or between Indians of differ- 
ent castes and sects. Instead, wives were brought from India or were 
visited there at intervals. Marriages were therefore carefully arranged 
according to the full details of local home tradition. Later, as girls of 
the new African-born generations began to grow up, husbands were 
also imported from India. (It is indeed a recognized road to fortune 
for a young man in India to marry the daughter of an established 
Indian in Africa who, in return for the heavy dowry he may have to 
pay for a son-in-law of higher status than his own, acquires prestige 
both in Africa and India.) Today new legal restrictions are making this 
recruitment of spouses from overseas increasingly difficult, but com- 
munities which were able to maintain their endogamy in the past, 
despite a grossly unbalanced sex ratio, are not likely to give up so 
tenaciously held views easily or soon, now that a balance has been 
achieved locally. 

From the very start, then, the communities have maintained their 
exclusiveness as far as marriage was concerned. This remains a con- 
stant factor. Yet in spite of this communal exclusiveness the traditional 
hierarchy, as we have seen, did not appear in East Africa. At the 
same time most of the distinctive caste and sectarian behaviour pat- 
terns that were badges of rank, so to speak, in that hierarchy were 
abandoned too. These patterns could, of course, be taken up again 
whenever an individual returned home. The new behaviour patterns 
that were adopted were mostly male fashions of behaviour, of the . 
European type, which had structural implications as marks of status in 
a quite different, non-traditional hierarchy. 

Now I do not wish to suggest that all or even most of the traditional 
behaviour patterns of all Indian men in Africa were dropped and 
others adopted; but I do suggest that the widespread dropping of 
them is connected not with any relaxation of caste or sectarian ex- 
clusiveness—the continuance of endogamy took care of that—but with 
the disappearance in Africa of caste hierarchy, and the substitution 
of a different system of ranking. 


GROWTH IN NUMBERS 


As long as the population in a trading settlement anywhere in East 
Africa remains small and the men are engaged in occupations which 
necessarily mean that they share common interests, the Indians are 
willing to act as and to be treated as a united Community. It would, 
they feel, be unwise in the face of the many legal, cultural, and physical 
uncertainties that confront them in Africa to allow disunity to appear. 
Moreover, the lack of choice of friends drives them to associate with 
one another; for they do, in spite of differences, speak the same 
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language, eat much the same kinds of food, and have many memories 
of India in common. 

Whenever the numbers of a particular caste or sect grow large 
enough for the members to consort mainly with one another, it is not 
long before they begin to emerge as a distinct ‘community’ group in 
matters other than purely recreational ones, and the community’s 
organization begins to take over tasks formerly undertaken by 
united Indian organization. ; 

It seems likely that this emergence of communities, if I may call it 
so, was facilitated in East Africa by the relatively favourable political 
atmosphere in which the Indian Community as a whole has been 
surrounded. Until recently in Uganda what are usually called ‘race 
relations’ have been overtly very cordial. This state of affairs was 
warmly appreciated by immigrants who were traders; indeed the 
Indian organizations in Uganda have always refused to join such all- 
embracing bodies as the East African branch of the All-India Congress 
for fear of provoking inter-racial hostility. To a certain extent, of 
course, ‘the Indians’ as a whole are regarded as and treated as a homo- 
geneous group by outsiders. The different governments legislate for 
‘Indian’ schools; there are ‘Indian’ representatives on the Legislative 
and other councils and so forth; but, as I hope to show, these representa- 
tives and schools in fact do not represent the ‘Indians’ as a whole. 


The point to be made here, however, is that in the relatively favour- 
able political environment of East Africa, more especially perhaps in 
Uganda, there have so far been few occasions for Indians to close their 
ranks against a hostile world. The separatism inherent in the structure 
of Indian’society in East Africa has not been seriously countered by the 
pressure of outside forces. 


THE EXISTENCE OF A ‘PACE-MAKING GROUP’ 


Closeness to India and the failure to reproduce traditional society 
in East Africa were no more than predisposing factors in later develop- 
ments. The separation of independently organized caste and sectarian 
communities from the wider Indian community could not, as I pointed 
out earlier, safely take place until numbers were large enough, but in 
Uganda and most other parts of East Africa the forms assumed by the 
different communities when they did separate were deeply influenced 
by the example of the Khoja Ismaili followers of H.H. the Aga Khan, 
who early and deliberately withdrew from close association with other 
sections of the Indian community, and whose success in economic and 
political life compelled other Indians to examine and in greater or 
lesser degree imitate their example. It is in this sense that I refer to the 
Ismailis as a pace-making group. 

Let me illustrate with an example. In a small rural township of 
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Uganda the situation is still much as it was in the larger towns, like 
Kampala, fifty years ago. The Indian population of the township is 
between four hundred and five hundred people. If the young men 
wish to play hockey or hold a badminton tournament, they are obliged 
to combine regardless of caste or sect. A body called the Indian 
Association deals with the British Administration in the name of all 
Indians. One would have thought that separate caste or sectarian 
schools would be out of the question. But the changes which are 
occurring in Kampala and the other larger centres of East Africa are 
also apparent in small places such as this one. Recently the Ismaili 
families in the township wished to acquire land for a small exclusively 
Ismaili school and social club. They therefore applied for the lease of a 
plot of land adjacent to their mosque which they had built many years 
before. The District Commissioner opposed their application, and said 
that though he was willing to help them obtain land for an Indian 
school or club, he could not countenance separatism. The Ismailis 
thereupon sent for one of their leaders in a neighbouring large town. 
He spoke once more to the District Commissioner and being loquacious 
and persuasive managed to convince him that the followers of the Aga 
Khan were in fact different from other Indians, and that their social 
and economic progress would be seriously hampered if they were tied 
indefinitely to other more backward Muslims and Hindus. In course 
of time the new school and club were built. 

This story could have been told of any of the larger towns in the 
past, and illustrates a number of points. Everywhere, but especially in 
the larger towns where greater numbers made for greater viability, 
as it were, of communal groups, the determination of the Ismailis to 
obtain separate recognition for themselves, their success in doing so, 
and the benefits which appeared to come from their success accelerated 
the organization of other communities. 

Soon after the first world war this Muslim sect, for various reasons 
connected with its relations to the Imam, the Aga, began to organize 
itself into an elaborate centralized system of committees, a part of 
whose task it was to negotiate with the Colonial Administrations over 
communal affairs. The efficiency of the system was displayed on many 
occasions. The leaders were especially concerned with matters of educa- 
tion, and their success in obtaining grants in aid for building and main- 
taining a large number of schools all over Uganda acted as a spur and 
model to other sections of the Indian population who were also facing 
the same problems. The leaders of the earlier united Indian Associa- 
tions were for a variety of reasons unable to attack the new problems 
with the same undivided enthusiasm brought by the Ismaili leaders to 
matters concerning their own community, with the result that members 
of other communities began to act on their own behalf rather than 
continue to rely on the leaders of the Indian Associations. In Kenya 
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the early organization of the Ismaili community had important con- 
sequences; for when the Indians were granted a limited franchise the 
Ismaili community was ready to act as a political faction of great 
effectiveness within the larger Indian community or potentially as a 
separate political party representing its own ends completely. But 
whatever the situation the Ismailis invariably set the pace. 


THE AMBITIONS OF INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


The Ismailis, of course, have a supreme leader, the Aga Khan, who 
is not a local resident. No other community is in this somewhat peculiar 
position, at least not as regards secular affairs. The local Ismaili leaders 
were not themselves the initiators of communal organization; they 
were the agents who put it through. Individually they have their 
followings within the community; but because in the final resort their 
status depends on His Highness’ favour, they may not be quite so 
dependent upon their clienteles as are the leaders of the other com- 
munities. Indeed, one of the most important men in the whole Ismaili 
structure has one of the smallest personal followings in the community 
and a large number of active enemies. He is, however, able to maintain 
his position because he is known to have the personal friendship and 
backing of the Imam. 

These observations lead me to consider the fourth set of factors in the 
emergence and working of caste and sectarian ‘communities’, namely 
the role of the leaders. Owing to the success of the Ismaili’s efforts to 
establish their distinctness, leadership within that community usually 
brings with it also important position in the wider society: seats on 
educational and other committees, on the Legislative Councils of the 
territories, and so on. 

For non-Ismailis, too, the usual road to position in the wider society 
is via leadership in one’s own community. Most Indian leaders in 
Nairobi or Kampala, for example, thus have a direct personal interest 
in the continuance and strengthening of separate community organiza- 
tions; for the larger the number of separate communal organizations 
the larger the number of openings for ambitious men and women to 
gain position and influence in the wider society. At the same time the 
ambitions of such men and women are approved of and supported by 
the other members of their communities; for once a caste or sect has 
emerged as a more or less corporate group it necessarily competes 
with the rest, even in Uganda where, since there is as yet no franchise, 
they can function only as pressure groups, demanding favours from 
the Government or proffering advice to it. In a situation of this kind, 
if the members of a community do not wish to fail in making their views 
heard, they must see that their leaders reach positions close to the seats 
of power where their opinions will be noticed and their requests perhaps 
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granted; for here the interests of the leaders and those of the led 
coincide. 

-The development of communal rivalry has not, of course, passed 
unnoticed by the Indians themselves. Older men and women who 
remember less competitive and more friendly times regret their passing. 
Their point of view was expressed in a newspaper article published in 
Kampala.* 


All round us [the author wrote] we see (today) public institutions belong- 

ing to different communities and sub-communities raising new buildings. 
. . » Only nobody cares for the Institutions that are for all Indians. Can’t 
the Indian leaders divert some of their communal interests and constructive 
enthusiasm towards the re-habilitation of Indian Institutions? 
The leaders are concerned not only with communal rivalries, but are 
also deeply involved in maintaining their own positions within the 
communal organizations. In guiding the development of the Ismaili 
community the Aga Khan has incorporated the latent rivalries among 
his followers as part of the community structure. The leaders are inex- 
tricably linked together in a network of interlocking directorates of 
financial and commercial companies and of presidencies and religious 
offices which check and balance one another in the governing councils 
of the community. As all offices are nominally and often in fact the gift 
of the Aga Khan, the intense jealousies and rivalries do not necessarily 
entail the building up of powerful empires of supporters. In other com- 
munities rivalry is unequivocally for personal support; a leader’s power 
turns directly upon the success with which he can attract and hold a 
large following of clients. 

The evidence for this is neatly summed up in the history of a young 
man who left Uganda to live with his father-in-law in another territory. 
Although his community was a small one, it could provide a spring- 
board into public life. His father-in-law was a doctor in Government 
service who was universally liked and respected, and who had been 
president of his community council for many years. But being an old 
man, he had largely lost interest in the quarrels that raged in the 
community. He maintained his position principally because nobody 
liked to displace him. His chief rival was a younger man who had 
made a name for himself during the war, and who for his services had 
been awarded British decorations and appointed member of administra- 
tive councils and committees. The doctor’s son-in-law appeared to 
threaten this man’s succession to communal leadership, especially since 
he had established a successful transport business which made him 
well known to members of the community all over East Africa. For 
this reason, at a communal meeting when the doctor and his family 
were away, the rival succeeded in ousting the president and having 
himself appointed. 

* Uganda Herald, 10 April 1954, Kampala. 
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The old president accepted the situation and retired into private 
life. His son-in-law’s ambitions, however, were seriously checked, and 
he has never since succeeded in gaining any office in the community 
councils, nor has he succeeded in bringing himself to the favourable 
notice of officials who nominate Indians to the councils of the country. 
In an effort to circumvent this check to his career he has joined the 
older All-Indian associations and has even formed one himself— 
a parent-teacher’s association—but has not yet achieved any public 
office. 

Men who fail to attract a large enough following in their own com- 
munity or, as sometimes happens, whose communities are very small 
and uninfluential do have an alternative; they can attempt to revive 
the once-powerful united Indian organizations. This is what I termed 
earlier ‘the use of the latent institution’. Shortly before the war a young 
man belonging to one such small community settled in Uganda where 
his family were well established as rich merchants. He wished to enter 
public life but realized that his community would not provide him with 
a secure platform to bring him to the notice of European and other 
officials who might recognize his abilities and nominate him to influ- 
ential positions. He therefore joined the united Indian Association for 
his town, which at that time was nearly moribund. As he was an 
energetic and able man, he soon infused the association’s meetings with 
an unusual life and was elected secretary. Early in the war the Govern- 
ment proposed a scheme for conscripting a part of the Indian popula- 
tion and for taking over certain communal halls. These plans alarmed 
the Indians, who did not understand their scope. A meeting of protest 
called by the leaders of the Indian Association became a stormy one 
and threatened to get out of control. At this point the secretary took 
charge, and by his presence of mind pacified the angry audience and 
saved everybody’s face. From then on he took an active leading part 
in negotiations with the Government, and before long was invited to 
join the Legislative Council. Since then he has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the wider public life of the Protectorate, and has resigned 
from office in the Indian Association, which once more has become 
moribund. Outstandingly able though he is, and at the present time 
eminently successful, this man’s position is essentially a weak one. The 
machinery of the latent Indian Association took him to power, but it 
did not provide him with a permanent following. His Indian clients 
are a heterogeneous lot, and should the offices he holds on Government 
councils ever become elective, he may find it hard to maintain his 
position. A leader’s clientele consists mostly in the members of his 
community, and to a great extent they identify his activities with the 
welfare of the community. His immediate family and closer relatives 
usually form the core of his following; but as important are the energetic 
young men who attach themselves to him in the hope of obtaining 
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places on communal councils with his help. They will work for him as 
‘trumpeters’, to use the local expression, in his campaigns against rivals 
within the community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The part played by communal leaders has two aspects. 

(i) In the first place, a leader is engaged in a struggle for position 
within his own community. He can hope to succeed in a career of this 
kind only if he is relatively rich and can attract followers. If a potential 
leader is not able to attain eminence in his own community or it is too 
insignificant to provide him with a springboard into wider public life, 
he can attempt to activate latent institutions that cut across communal 
alignments. 

(ii) In the second place, a leader handles extra-communal relations 
explicitly on behalf of his community and implicitly on behalf of his 
clients. To perform these tasks successfully he must sit on official 
advisory bodies where he can cultivate the acquaintance of important 
officials; for it is assumed by his followers and almost everybody else, 
including himself, that he will thus be able to influence official decisions. 

My understanding, then, of Indian society in Uganda is that the 
‘Indian Community’, as a social entity, has a tenuous existence as an 
unrealized ideal. The same is true of the ‘Hindu’ and the ‘Muslim 
Communities’. The structural units that significantly guide the lives of 
Indians are the caste and sectarian communities. These are in unending 
rivalry with one another in relation to a political and administrative 
system in which the Indians do not as of right share the real powers of 
taking decisions. Within these communities, however, office is secured 
by election, except among the Ismailis where in principle it is gained 
by nomination. In no sense are communal leaders trying to grasp 
leadership of the ‘Indian Community’ as a whole. Even less are they 
competing with one another to take hold of the state organization of 
Uganda in order to speak for the country as a whole. 

The permanent corporate nature of the caste and sectarian com- 
munities makes the term faction inappropriate in most contexts, for 
the term implies relatively informal groups in a state of conflict tending 
to disrupt a whole of which the factions are parts. The castes and sects, 
by contrast, are formal, persistent social units whose members are 
recruited on clear well-understood principles. At an earlier stage of his- 
tory when they were emerging from the united Indian community they 
might perhaps have been appropriately called factions. But today, except 
in the eyes of Europeans and Africans who still regard all Indians 
as members of one community, the castes and sects have, as it were, 
solidified into permanent elements of the structure of Indian society. 

Within the caste and sectarian communities, on the other hand, the 
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leaders do not represent permanent groups recruited on predictable 
principles, whose members hold consistent views. Such leaders, together 
with their clients, undoubtedly constitute factions. In the Ismaili 
community the situation is possibly different, since leaders hold power 
in the last resort because they have the approval of the Imam, or at 
least do not have his direct disapproval. Here a factional following may 
not immediately secure power for the leader, and another term— 
clique perhaps—might be appropriate. But in all communities, how- 
ever a leader gains position, when he reaches office he necessarily plays 
a dual role. He is at once a patron with a following of clients who keep 
him in power; and at the same time he is also a structural leader of his 
community, and speaks for it as such. 


IV. FACTIONS IN FIJI INDIAN 
RURAL SETTLEMENTS 


Adrian C. Mayer 


labourers arrived to work in the sugar-cane industry, under a 

system of indenture which lasted until 1920. At the end of 1955 
the Fiji Indian community comprised 166,282 of the Colony’s total 
population of 345,164. About 85 per cent of this number live in rural 
settlements almost exclusively Indian, most of them cultivating sugar 
cane, or rice and other minor crops. This article will discuss the 
significance of factions in three of these settlements, studied during a 
year’s stay in 1950-1. 

I take a faction to be a group recruited over one or more disputes.* 
Factions are started, or joined later, by people who have a purpose in 
doing so, and are not merely groups recruited on some other basis 
(e.g. kinship), some of whose members are involved in dispute(s). We 
shall see that the nature of the different purposes faction members 
have in their minds is important in determining both the bases of 
recruitment and the permanence of the faction. 


[sores HAVE BEEN IN FIJI since 1879, when the first 


BACKGROUND AND CONTEXTS OF FACTIONS 


The settlements studied had populations of 514, 457 and 678 people. 
Homesteads are not nucleated in a village, but scattered over an area 
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of up to one and a half miles square. This often contains creeks liable 
to flood, and is seldom served by good roads for more than part 
of its area. Though there are some economic and associational 
ties with nearby settlements, factions as inter-settlement groupings are 
rare. , 

The population is contained in four main cultural groups. There are 
orthodox Hindus from north and south India, members of the Arya 
Samaj reformed Hindu sect (most of whom are Northerners) and 
Muslims (most of whom are northern Sunnis). The proportions of the 
groups in the settlements were 56 per cent northern Hindu (of which 
about 10 per cent were Arya Samaji), 26 per cent Southerners, and 
17 per cent Muslims;* this corresponds roughly to the Fiji-wide distribu- 
tion. The different groups are endogamous, save for some intermarriage 
between orthodox and Samaji Northerners. Within each Hindu group, 
again, there are castes. Inter-caste commensal and occupational re- 
strictions do not exist, but caste endogamy is preferred. There are no 
caste councils, though meetings of the local kindred may resemble these. 
Each cultural group tends to live in a separate ward of the settlement, 
and is largely made up of two or three large extended families.‘ 
Language is not a major divisive feature, for all speak Hindi as a 
lingua franca, though sometimes also retaining their regional tongue. 

The contexts of activity within which factions exist are both formal 
and informal. In the former I include three kinds of associations. The 
first is the gang organized for harvest of sugar cane by the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company (C.S.R.) to ensure a steady flow of suitable 
cane to its mills (the only ones in Fiji). Each gang comprises mainly the 
growers in a single settlement; only occasionally, where cane is a minor 
crop, will two settlements combine to form a gang. The gang harvests 
each grower’s cane in turn, and he contributes labour to the gang 
which is equal in value to the expenses involved in cutting his cane. 
The gang has a headman (sarddr) elected by its members, and is ulti- 
mately under the control of the C.S.R.’s European field officer in 
the settlement. Membership is, of course, restricted to cane growers. 
Usually this includes most of the settlement’s farmers, who in turn 
comprise most of the population. 

Second, there is the school management committee. Most schools 
for Fiji Indians are organized under local committees, whose responsi- 
bilities include the upkeep of buildings and the collection of 25 per cent 
of the teachers’ salaries from local funds. The Education Department 
appoints the teachers (who cannot serve on the committee) and super- 
vises the curriculum. Its policy is to have no two schools within three 
miles of each other and so it frequently happens that men of more than 
one settlement sit on the committee. This is elected by all those men of 
the’settlement(s) who pay subscriptions—nearly all of these also send 
children to the school, of course; the committee elects from its members 
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such officers as manager, secretary and treasurer. Two of the settle- 
ments studied were represented on school committees. 

To join either association is a voluntary matter; but, once a member, 
each man must follow prescribed rules and obey the leaders. These 
men have certain duties, and are ultimately backed by outside bodies 
—the C.S.R., the Government—which, in the case of continued defi- 
ance, could simply deny to the associations’ members the ends for 
which they joined. 

The third kind of association is the Settlement Association, sometimes 
called the Youth Association; it existed in only one settlement. It had 
been formed mainly to arbitrate in disputes, and so save expensive 
litigation; it also organized major village festivals, and aided people 
too poor to perform satisfactory marriages and funerals. Leaders were 
elected to formal positions (chairman, secretary, etc.) but did not have 
any strong sanctions. Anyone could bypass the Association, and fulfil 
his aims by going to court, by borrowing money for his ritual, etc. In 
theory, the Settlement Association represented the entire population, 
but in practice this was not so. 

An informal context of factions exists in the ad hoc council (pan- 
chayat) which meets to arbitrate disputes. The council consists of men 
of generally acknowledged reputation, and has the power to demand 
any penalty it thinks fit (an apology, a fine) or to dismiss the case. But 
council leaders have no power to enforce their decision. This is left to 
the weight of public opinion, and I have shown elsewhere that this 
can be flouted, or outlasted, without material ill-effects.5 Of the four- 
teen council cases noted, all but three concerned people of different 
kin-groups. Most were over petty civil or criminal issues (assaults, 
claims of damage to crops, etc.) ; three stemmed from cultural group 
differences, as when some Muslims were condemned for killing a cow 
too near a Hindu homestead. 

Factions can also exist in informal disputes which have no associa- 
tional expression. In one case, for example, a Southerner refused to let 
his son marry a matrilateral cross-cousin. Though this form of marriage 
is acceptable to them, Southerners are self-conscious about a custom 
which is disparaged by the majority group of Northerners. This caused 
enmity between the two homesteads, which were incidentally quite 
close to each other. There was no cause for a council, for no pledge 
had been broken. But many of the people of the southern cultural 
group in the settlement, most of whom were related to the men con- 
cerned, took sides and so factions were formed which carried over into 
some of the other contexts already noted. 

Lastly, there is a growing importance of outside factors. In particular, 
several unions of sugar cane farmers have been started in the past 
decade or two, and since 1929 Indians have elected their representa- 
tives to the Legislative Council. Rivals in these spheres may go to the 
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settlements and there find factions to support them. In one locality, 
for example, a single cane union had for long held sway, supported 
by the sitting Council member. When political opponents organized a 
second union, the effect was felt in a settlement I studied there. For one 
faction continued to support the old union, but the other took this 
chance of enlisting outside support and threw in its lot with the new 
union. 


PATTERNS OF FACTIONAL ACTIVITY 


I have treated factional contexts separately. But major factions will 
spill over from one to the other, since the principal protagonists are 
themselves opposed in more than one context, or act through people 
who are. I give examples from the settlements, taking my data from the 
factions which existed in the associations I have described. 

In settlement X there were two faction leaders, A and B. They had 
as closest supporters nine and eight men respectively. (By this is meant 
followers who supported them in every context and who were prepared 
to assault each other physically.) Behind them stood seventeen and 
three men respectively who did not openly support the leaders in any 
other matters, but who voted for them (or their candidates) in elections 
to the headmanship of the cane-cutting gang and the school committee. 
A had been headman of the gang for several seasons; B was not eligible, 
for he had no cane land, and had to put up close supporters as candi- 
dates. These had been less successful than A, partly because they did 
not possess certain qualifications for the work, and this may account 
for the smaller number of men voting for B—for success is the best 
recruiter. A further sixteen men were in the gang, but voted uncer- 
tainly. Twenty others were people who did not have cane land; they 
were supporters of A or other candidates for the managership of the 
school committee. And lastly, twenty-two men showed no overt interest 
in any settlement associations, nor in this rivalry. 

The factions had an expanding history of disputes. The barest outline 
starts with a quarrel between kin in the southern cultural group; B was 
one of the people involved. His opponent C was tied to A (a Northerner) 
by debt and B, to best his kinsman, tried to overthrow A. The main 
rivalry then shifted from that of B to C to that of B to A; it centred in 
the gang and to a lesser extent in the school committee (where the 
presence of people from other settlements seems to have acted as a 
buffer between the two sides). A was accused of favouring certain gang 
members in his role as headman, for instance. In this way, a quarrel 
within a cultural group had enlisted an important outsider, and through 
his position in the gang had started disputes there. Since the operation 
of the gang concerned a large number of people, and since there was 
a prescribed annual test of factional strength in the form of elections, 
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the factions had broadened their membership. But much of this was 
peripheral, for not all the supporters of each leader in the gang were 
‘prepared to’come to his aid in other contexts. 

The situation in settlement Y was rather more complex. First, twelve 
men formed a faction which was boycotted by the rest of the settlement. 
This was partly because of an informal quarrel between related 
Northerners, partly because of support given by the factions to different 
candidates for the Legislative Council, and partly to disagreement by 
some of the now boycotted men over the policies of the Settlement 
Association, then mainly in the hands of people of the other faction. 
This series of disputes led to a complete rupture of social relations 
between the two factions. The boycotted party lived at one end of the 
settlement, was socially and economically self-sufficient, and had been 
joined by several newcomers of other cultural groups, who valued good 
relations with these their neighbours more than contacts with the 
rest of the settlement. These factions contrast with the others described 
in this paper, which have much greater possibilities of fluctuating 
membership. 

Within the population which continued to speak and act together, 
two factions were emerging within the Settlement Association itself. 
They consisted of twelve men (mainly Northerners) and nine men 
(mainly Southerners). People of the smaller faction accused those in 
the larger of bias in their handling of the Association, of irregular 
accounting and so forth—for the latter were at present in control. The 
men of the larger faction saw in this a threat to their power in the 
Association, and so criticized the other faction in turn. No open breach 
had yet occurred, though at one stage elections to the Association were 
postponed for fear that the smaller faction would contrive an open 
minority vote, instead of allowing the customary unanimous elections. 
They were held later, when it became clear to the minority that they 
had insufficient support to challenge for the leadership. This, one may 
note, provides a significant difference from the operation of an associa- 
tion of a more statutory kind. Had these disputes been in the context 
of the gang, the election would have had to be held, and open factions 
might well have resulted. For the rest, thirteen men were uncommitted 
to either faction, though voting in the Association;.eight men supported 
the larger faction at election, and twenty-four men took no part at all. 

The settlement thus offers illustrations of both a rigid factional 
opposition in the case of the boycott, and an as yet covert and fluid 
division within the Settlement Association. 

The major factions in settlement Z centred around two storekeepers. 
They dated from the time of the newer store’s inception some fifteen 
years before. During my stay the new man had one or two close, and 
some ten overt but less committed supporters. The senior trader had 
seven or eight close and perhaps twenty other supporters. The rest of 
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the settlement was uncommitted. Previously, all had supported the 
senior trader. Now, however, his rival had enough capital to furnish 
credit on good terms, and was capturing an increasing clientele. These 
people stood for the most part irresolute between new economic 
obligations and old allegiance. On one occasion, for example, the 
senior trader tried to instigate an economic boycott of the junior store- 
keeper; he exhorted the latter’s clients not to have anything to do with 
him, since he was an Arya Samaji and thus heterodox in his rites, 
The junior trader maintained his custom by simply threatening clients 
with Court proceedings for recovery of outstanding debts. Since many 
people operated on an almost permanent credit at the store, this threat 
was successful in preventing a boycott. But the same people would 
talk against the junior trader on other matters, and so demonstrate 
concurrent support of the senior trader. 

As in the other settlements, faction membership crossed cultural 
group boundaries. But one could say that, to a large extent, the senior 
trader was supported by Northerners (his own cultural group) and 
Southerners, and the junior by Arya Samajis and Muslims. The history 
of the factions concerned various disputes. There had been differences 
over ritual observances (arbitrated by a panchayat), over donations to 
and support of common settlement activities (including a settlement 
shrine and an annual fair), and support of opposed political leaders 
and the cane growers’ unions they had created or supported. Neither 
leader was eligible for the cane gang headmanship, but each had tried 
to have a henchman elected. The school committee was combined 
with another settlement; one leader had a post on it, and his rival cast 
aspersions on his ability, trying to find allies in the other settlement. 

The three settlements are similar in showing a large number of 
people uncommitted to any faction. In the first about a quarter of the 
population was in this category; in the second, the boycott was made 
by all, but about one-third of the boycotters remained uninvolved in 
factions based on the Settlement Association. And we have just seen 
that in the third settlement fewer than half the people were concerned 
in the traders’ rivalry. A suggested reason for this is that there is no 
settlement-wide body of a statutory nature, in which correspondingly 
wide factions might develop. There is, in short, no Government- 
sponsored village council of the kind that is the centre of so much 
factional activity in Mauritius and, of course, in many parts of India. 
Neither is there a headman of the settlement, whose actions would 
affect all the people, and so perhaps lead to larger factions. The school 
committee is a voluntary body; and, though its control sometimes pro- 
vides the occasion for disputes, its subject-matter is not considered to be 
vital. The cane cutting gang is more important (since its operation is 
of great economic consequence, and much depends on the qualities 
of the headman), but it also does not have settlement-wide membership. 
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The only body which attempts to speak and act for the whole settle- 
ment is the Settlement Association, and this has no effective sanctions, 
nor is it economically important—that is, it receives no Government 
grants towards its work. 

The power to be gained in controlling those associations which do 
exist is small; it tends only to satisfy personal ambition, rather than to 
bring its own political or economic reward. (Though the political im- 
portance of the cane gang headman is growing, with the increasing 
connexion of the cane farmers with wider political bodies, one must 
remember that he holds his position only for the four- or five-month 
harvest period each year.) The Government and the C.S.R. set limits 
to the decisions which the heads of the cane cutting gang and the school 
committee can make. Hence, men may not think it worthwhile to 
become involved in factions which have as at least part of their rivalry 
the control of these associations. This may explain the number of men 
who told me that the most respected men of the settlement were those 
who stayed home and minded their own business. 


SUPPORT OF FACTION LEADERS 


Factions, then, are clusters of men around a leader; and they have 
two reasons for their support. One is that of social obligation or personal 


expediency. In one instance an otherwise entirely southern faction 
contained a Northerner. This man had been ejected from his father’s 
house when a boy; a Southerner had taken him in, and he later felt it 
would be disloyal to side with his cultural group against his benefactor. 
Again, there is the case where a follower was also the creditor of the 
leader; if he had been hostile, he would never have got his money 
back without expensive litigation. Or there is the case in which a man 
supported one side of a dispute over land on the understanding that he 
would get a small plot if his leader’s side were successful. Single men 
may join factions in order to have physical aid if they are involved in 
any fights. 

I have so far made the joining of a faction part of a quid pro quo. 
Here the subject-matter of the faction is secondary. But another major 
reason for recruitment lies in the subject of dispute. In settlement Z, 
the junior trader was said to have been disrespectful to a visiting 
ascetic. A faction, led by the senior trader, was already against him 
over other matters; but a great many people now joined it because they 
felt that he should be punished. After a few more disputes had occurred 
between the two traders, some of these most recent. participants lost 
interest. They had come into the conflict over the one issue, rather 
than for those more lasting economic reasons which kept the two traders 
in opposition long after the dispute over the ascetic had faded into 
the past. 
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This positive influence of a dispute in recruiting members must be 
set against the general attitude that factions are wrong, because they 
destroy a unity which everyone desires to see in the settlement and its 
associations. It is this unity for which people strive in trying to have at 
least overtly unanimous decisions on all public matters.* This feeling 
militates especially against the emergence of factions which, though 
they are recognized as covert conflicts, have not the hallmark of open 
disputes to define them. In settlement Y, for example, the new group of 
Southerners was as yet covert in its opposition to the ruling group in 
the Settlement Association. It was therefore hoped that it would not 
come into the open, and so destroy the overt unity of the Settlement 
Association. The only way in which it could have avoided offending 
this feeling was to have made such progress in the period between 
elections that, whereas the northern faction had had power before, the 
southern faction would have had power in the ensuing election—being 
also acclaimed unanimously. In this way there could have been a 
change of power without an open battle. This process is rare, I believe, 
and there is usually either covert conflict, or open conflict with neither 
side winning (as in settlement X)—and a general deprecation of this 
situation by the large numbers of uncommitted people. 

Whatever the general moral values attached to factions, the positive 
role of specific disputes in gaining often only temporary allies is one 
reason for the shifting composition of factions, and the difficulty of 
defining them at any given time. Another stems from historical and 
environmental factors, which make it easy for a man to withdraw from 
a faction, either gradually disengaging himself entirely, or trying to have 
a more positive neutrality by getting on good terms with the leader of 
the opposing faction too. 

Though kinsmen are more consistent in their support than others, 
even they can remain neutral in factions involving members of their 
kin-group. This is because of the scattered nature of a settlement in 
which people sometimes need not meet for days or even weeks on end. 
Further, since kin and cultural groups have grown up in the last 
generation or so from an initial immigration of mostly single men and 
women,’ and since there is considerable mobility of settlement, it is 
not almost a family tradition to belong to a faction (as appears to be 
the case in some Indian villages, for instance). Last, and perhaps con- 
nected with an egalitarian history in which almost all immigrants 
started as labourers whatever their previous status in India, there is a 
reluctance to support any leader in the growth of his power, unless 
personal aims are also served. As one man said, ‘in Fiji nobody can rise 
without everyone wanting to pull him down, for nobody likes to see 
men greater than himself.’ Since the aims of kinsmen or cultural group 
members may not coincide, factional support may be lacking. 
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FACTIONS IN INDIAN SOCIETIES—IV 


CRITERIA OF LEADERSHIP 


Factions are largely held together by leaders, who manipulate the 
ties of reciprocity and who try to select the grounds for dispute which 
will give them the higher moral standing. What are the attributes of 
these men? My analysis is based on nine men in the settlements, who 
were known to me personally. They include all heads of associations 
and all faction leaders who were influential at the time of research. 

First, there is only one India-born leader. At present the Fiji-born 
constitute over go per cent of the total Indian population. And the old 
India-born are usually content to leave public matters in the hands of 
those who ‘know the new ways of work’. It is, moreover, unlikely that 
they could successfully assert themselves, for the Fiji-born frequently 
consider their ideas outmoded. This may partly account for the fact 
that most leaders are men of between thirty and forty years, and that 
the Settlement Association is also called the Youth Association. For all 
men of over fifty are at present to some extent associated with the 
India-born. When there are none of the latter left, and when the 
present leaders are twenty years older, greater age may be connected 
with increased experience. My experience in India, for example, sug- 
gests that between forty-five and fifty-five years is the optimum age for 
leaders. . 

Second, all the men come from the ‘twice born’ upper castes. This 
does not always mean that such a status stems from their ascendants in 
India. There has been considerable caste mobility in Fiji. People whose 
backgrounds were. unknown could easily assume higher status on 
arrival, and there is still movement which may be noticed at the time, 
but is later accepted by the public. Thus, there is good reason to believe 
that at least two of our leaders are Rajputs of somewhat recent origin. 
A higher caste status is not essential in that social intercourse depends 
on it. But it is generally recognized (especially in marriage patterns) 
and has a prestige value which is an aid to leadership. 

Third, members of all cultural groups save the Muslim are repre- 
sented. This omission is partly because the study is synchronic; for in 
the past there have been Muslim headmen of the gang, and such men 
are no less capable than others. But there is, nevertheless, the tendency 
to support the candidates of one’s own cultural group, and this often 
means that minority group candidates are not selected. 

Next, four leaders have large, two have medium, and three have 
small kin-groups in the settlements. Kin can provide physical protec- 
tion in fights as well as aid in major ceremonies. But I have shown that 
kin may also stand aside from these duties, and non-kin may be 
recruited by a leader, so that the size of the nearby kin-group is not 
of significant importance. 

All leaders were literate in Hindi, and half also knew some English. 
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The latter is useful when leading the cane gang or school committee, 
for returns to the C.S.R. and Government must be in English. There 
had been cases of leaders in these associations who did not know 
English, and whose work was done by assistants, but most of these had 
failed in this, being replaced by more qualified men. 

A five to four majority of leaders had important contacts outside 
the settlement. In two cases they were actually members of district or 
all-Fiji boards or committees. In three other cases they had close kin- 
ship or other ties with people who were politically or administratively 
important. Such contacts are of growing necessity to leaders, as the 
penetration of Fiji-wide political and occupational associations into 
the settlements increases. That the man with outside political contacts 
did not have more advantage was perhaps because Government had as 
yet no major projects of development or local government in the 
settlements, and because many of the major economic ties were with 
the C.S.R. rather than with Fiji Indian patrons in the towns. 

Possession of wealth does not appear to be a pre-eminent qualifica- 
tion for leadership. Most men are of about average means. The richest 
men of the settlement did not take part in the direction of formal 
associations, though some were active in the arbitration councils. Partly 
this is because they are often India-born; partly it is because they wish 
to avoid entanglements in association quarrels. For they mostly lend 
out their money, and it is important for them to keep on good terms 
with as many potential and actual clients as possible. Some rich men 
carry their non-involvement to the point of refusing to lend within the 
settlement. Their prestige may suffer through this withdrawal, which 
is stigmatized by some as a regrettable lack of public spirit, but they 
can afford this. And they have on their side those people I mentioned 
as saying that a good man should confine himself to his private affairs. 

Finally, there are certain qualities which can be summed up under 
the rubric ‘oratory’. This is a different kind of criterion from those 
already noted. For it is a personal quality, rather than a measurable 
criterion like wealth or literacy. A self-confidence and ability to give 
orders, ease in making decisions, and a temperament volatile enough to 
enforce them, yet not so ‘hot’ as to overstep the limits of good judgment 
—these are accounted important in a leader. And they are all brought 
out in his oratory, whether in formal meetings of associations, or casual 
canvassing for the support of the settlement. Not only is oratory im- 
portant as a favourable aspect of a leader’s qualities, but it also may 
betoken the correctness of his policy. In one case there was an argument 
at a large council between opposed leaders and, I was told, ‘X said 
only two words in his defence, and could speak no more. Everyone 
said he was in the wrong, and that God had closed his mouth.’ 

The criteria do not indicate any very striking features about the 
leaders. Beyond having a fairly high caste and educational status, and 
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moderate means, there appears to be no overriding quality necessary. 
The key may be what I have described as oratory, and its importance 
may lie if the fact that in this society status is largely achieved, and so 
dependent on personal qualities. Factions, we can say, are leader-based, 
rather than situation-based. That is to say, there is no position of real 
power over which rivalries are found to develop, almost whether the 
populace wishes it or not (as in a statutory village council responsible 
for development and administration); here, factions are rather the 
creatures of their leaders than developments from situations in which 
there is interaction. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that factions are usually nucleated within one or two 
cultural groups; and when the latter also comprise a kin-group, and 
are localized in the settlement, factions may have a kinship and terri- 
torial basis too. Further, they sometimes give the settlement firmer 
links with the outside. And they provide opportunities for power and 
leadership in an immigrant society where people mainly started on an 
equal footing and from a great variety of regional and occupational 
backgrounds in India. 

Nevertheless, the physical and social mobility in the settlements robs 
factions of some of the structural significance that these features suggest. 
The high physical mobility is illustrated by the fact that the leader A 
of settlement X had only resided there for twelve years; and the newer 
storekeeper in settlement Z had been there hardly longer. The followers 
of these men might be carrying on rivalries of previous times, but the 
situation was new as far as the leaders were concerned. Again, the 
scattered nature of settlement, and the lack of any corporate caste or 
cultural groups makes it easier for individuals to withdraw from fac- 
tions, or maintain neutrality. Hence, apart from the occasional factions 
‘frozen’ for the time ae by a boycott, membership and duration are 
varying features. 

At the beginning of this article I saw factions as groups formed in 
opposition over disputes. And I stressed the aspect of content rather 
than that of recruitment noted above. If this is.warranted, one would 
expect the factional pattern in Fiji Indian settlements to change, not 
so much with such developments as a less mobile population as with 
different bases of dispute. In particular, I suggest that the starting of 
any statutory settlement council by the Government would introduce 
more important and far-reaching issues over which conflicts could 
occur. On the one hand, leaders would then have more incentive to 
organize and maintain their following: on the other hand, there would 
be less chance of individual withdrawals. Not only might people be 
unable to withdraw because of the statutory nature of the council, but 
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the content of the issues in such local government might make them un- 
willing to withdraw. Administrative and social developments in Fiji 
Indian settlements over the next few years will show to what extent 
this view of factions is justified. 


NOTES 


1 Fieldwork was made possible by a 3 The remaining 1 per cent comprised 
Scholarship of the Australian National Sikhs, Gujaratis and Christians. 
University, Canberra. ‘For details of physical and social 

2 Here I diverge from those who count _ patterns of settlement see Mayer, 1953. 
as factions groups which are not in con- 5 Mayer, 1956, 104. 
flict with any other group (e.g. Lewis, ® Ibid., passim for further discussion of 
1954, 480). this point. 

7 Gillion, 1956, 151. 
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V. FACTIONALISM IN MAURITIAN 
VILLAGES’ 


Burton Benedict 


providing for Councils of twelve members. Eight members are 
elected by villagers on a fairly wide franchise. The remaining four 
are nominated by the Governor on the recommendation of the Civil 
Commissioner of the district. The members of the Village Council elect 
a chairman, secretary, and treasurer from among their number. The 
Council has power to undertake public works for the improvement of 
the village, such as repairing roads, building schools, laying drains and 
water supplies, maintaining a refuse-collecting service, regulating 
markets, founding youth clubs. They may make bye-laws and fine 
offenders. Village Council funds are derived from Government, but in 
future Councils are to be asked to raise some of their revenue by the 
imposition of rates within the village. 
328 
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The wide powers and control over expenditure held by Village 
Councils have made it highly desirable for village leaders to seek 
election. ‘There are possibilities of patronage both in the employment 
of village labourers and the awarding of contracts for the construction 
of roads and other village works. Political alignments have become 
explicit in the village and many villages have been rent by factions 
struggling for control of the Village Council and its activities. 

Faction will be defined as ‘any constituent group of a larger unit 
which works for the advancement of particular persons or policies’.* 
Factions arise in a struggle for power particularly in competition for 
office or unofficial influence. Factions may be considered from at least 
three aspects, recruitment, activity, and duration. 

The first part of this paper is concerned with recruitment and con- 
sists of an examination of the principal alignments around which fac- 
tions may form. Which alignments are appealed to often depends on 
the issue involved, so that the activity of a faction to some extent 
determines its principles of recruitment. In the second part of the 
paper the development of factions in a particular village will be traced 
in an attempt to show the duration of factions, and the way in which 
new disputes can be fitted into an already existing factional framework. 
My material will be drawn principally from two villages in which I 
resided during thirteen months in the colony.* 

Mauritius is a small volcanic island of some 720 square miles situated 
in the Indian Ocean about 20 degrees south of the equator and 500 
miles east of Madagascar. Its population of over half a million is almost 
entirely dependent on sugar production. It is a wage economy and 
basic foodstuffs must be imported. There were no indigenous in- 
habitants, but the French, who colonized the island in the eighteenth 
century, introduced African and Malagasy slaves to work their planta- 
tions. The British seized the island in 1810 and after the abolition of 
slavery in 1833 helped to introduce thousands of indentured labourers 
from India to work the sugar-cane plantations. Today 67 per cent of 
the population is of Indian origin; 28 per cent is of mixed African and 
European descent; 3 per cent is Chinese; and 2 per cent is European 
or of European descent chiefly of French origin.‘ 


TERRITORIAL ALIGNMENT 


Mauritian villages grew up more or less haphazardly. They were ill- 
defined, often stretching along the main roads, for several miles. Natural 
features of the landscape or intervening patches of cane land might 
separate one section of a village from another. 

Prior to the introduction of Village Councils such sections could 
have as much or as little to do with one another as circumstances 
demanded. They were neighbourhoods whose inhabitants interacted 
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more among themselves than with the inhabitants of other sections. 
There was no village headman or village committee. Administration 
was from the capital and was not concerned with the village as a unit, 
but with the condition of roads, the operation of schools, the provision 
of water supplies, and the maintenance of medical services in various 
inhabited areas throughout the island. 

With the introduction of Village Councils, village boundaries were 
set by Ordinance. Numbers of sections and even outlying hamlets were 
included within a single Village Council area. Sections of a village 
were brought into new and more formal relations with each other. 
Improvements were made through the Council instead of from the 
capital. Government recognized the village as such, and leaders from 
various sections began to compete with each other for election. 

A village in the north of Mauritius, which I shall call Beaumont, 
is bisected by about 300 yards of cane land belonging to a neighbouring 
estate. The two sections of the village are separately named and 
villagers described themselves as inhabitants of one or the other of 
them. Leaders of the two sections have opposed each other both for 
elections to the Village Council and in disputes arising within it, 
notably over such matters as priority in the improvement of roads, the 
location of adult education classes, and the number of days that refuse- 
collectors should devote to each section. A leader may expect the sup- 
port of the inhabitants of his section on such issues even though these 
inhabitants may have kinship, ethnic, religious, or other affiliations 
with villagers in the other section of the village. Alignment by territorial 
section is an important element in the formation of factions in 
Beaumont. 

In a village in the south of Mauritius, which I shall call La Vallée, 
territorial alignment is of less importance. The village is fairly compact 
except for a small hamlet separated from the rest of the village by a 
rivulet. The population of this hamlet is too small to effectively chal- 
lenge the superiority of the main village. It must be content to take a 
stand with or against one of the main village factions. One variable of 
village alignment is to be found in the pattern of neighbourhoods, or 
sections within a Village Council area. 


ETHNIC, LINGUISTIC, AND RELIGIOUS ALIGNMENT 


Mauritius is a plural society and this plurality is reflected in her 
villages. Common ethnic origin, linguistic stock, and/or religious 
affiliation are important forms of alignments around which factions 
may grow. Their significance in the political life of any village is 
dependent on their relative size and strength. 

Nearly every village contains Indians, Creoles (of mixed African and 
European descent), and Chinese, but most villages are predominantly 
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Indian. In Beaumont there are only 52 Chinese in a population of 
2,869, and in La Vallée there are 46 Chinese in a population of 2,259. 
In both villages the Chinese are shopkeepers renting their premises 
from Indian landlords. They take little part in village politics and are 
oriented away from the village towards the capital where most of their 
kinsmen reside. 

The Creoles in Beaumont number 125. They are mostly artisans 
employed on the neighbouring estates. They are not organized into any 
sort of association and have little influence in village politics. In La 
Vallée Creoles number 226, some ro per cent of the population. They 
have a Roman Catholic Chapel and run an infant’s school. In 1952 
a Creole stood unsuccessfully for election to the Village Council, re- 
ceiving only the support of his own community. In both 1952 and 1955 
a Creole was nominated to the Village Council, and the nominee has 
been active in backing one Indian faction against another. 

The Indians who were signed on as indentured labourers in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay were heterogeneous by origin, religion, language, 
and culture. Their descendants have, to some extent, preserved these 
differences. Throughout the island, Hindus outnumber Muslims by 
over three to one. In Beaumont the Muslims number 292, about 10 per 
cent of the population. They are formed into an association (jammat) 
which runs a school teaching Urdu and the elements of Islam. A Muslim 
was elected to the Village Council in 1952, but was unsuccessful in 1955. 
On both occasions he had Hindu as well as Muslim support. 

In La Vallée Muslims comprise just over 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion. As in Beaumont they are organized in a single association which 
runs a mosque and vernacular school. In 1952 they put forward six 
candidates for the Village Council all of whom were elected, and in 
1955 they elected all eight members. In both Beaumont and La Vallée 
Islam is a basis of alignment, but in the former Muslims take their 
place in the context of existing Hindu factions, and there is little ° 
question of Hindu-Muslim rivalry. In La Vallée, with its large Muslim 
population, Hindu-Muslim rivalry is a dominant feature of village 
politics. 

The Hindus of Mauritius can be classified into at least five linguistic 
stocks and three religious sects. Two of the linguistic stocks, Marathi 
and Gujerati, and one of the sects, the Kabir Panthi, are found in only 
a few places in the island. By far the majority of Hindus derive from 
the Hindi speaking areas of Bihar and U.P. The second and third 
largest groups come from the Tamil and Telegu speaking areas of 
South India. The forms of Hinduism followed by Northern Hindus, 
Tamils, and Telegus differ, but all may be described as orthodox 
(sanatani). Some 12 per cent of Hindus in Mauritius, however, are fol- 
lowers of the Arya Samaj, a reformist Hindu sect advocating a simpli- 
fied ritual and the abolition of caste. 
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In Beaumont 62 per cent of the population are Northern Hindus and 
this includes some 20 families belonging to the Arya Samaj. The 
Telegus account for 13 per cent of the population and the Tamils for 
8 per cent. The Tamils, Telegus, and Arya Samajis each have their 
own association with its vernacular school. The sanatani Northern 
Hindus are organized into seven separate associations (baitkas) which 
have co-operated in running a school and in collecting funds for the 
construction of a village temple to Siva. Politically the Hindus of 
Beaumont do not co-operate, but contend with each other for control 
of the Village Council. 

Hindus comprise 37 per cent of the population of La Vallée. There 
are 523 Northern Hindus, 305 Tamils and 9 Telegus, but alignment 
along linguistic or ethnic lines is not significant. There are but two 
Hindu associations, a sanatani temple and an Arya Samaj. Each of 
these has both Northern Hindu and Tamil members. In the temple 
there are Northern Hindu and Tamil dieties and services are conducted 
in both languages to a mixed congregation. The Arya Samaj has a 
uniform ritual for all adherents. In 1955 the Hindus of both sects acted 
in concert in boycotting Village Council elections when they saw they 
could not elect a candidate against the Muslims. Only 68 per cent of 
the electorate of La Vallée voted in 1955 as against 94 per cent in 
1952 when there were Hindu candidates. 

A comparison of ethnic and religious alignments in Beaumont and 
La Vallée shows that they vary with the composition of the village. 
In Beaumont the distinction between Northern and Southern Hindus 
is a major factor in village alignments, and the Muslims are a relatively 
unimportant minority. In La Vallée the distinction between Northern 
and Southern Hindus is unimportant and all Hindus are united in 
opposition to the Muslim majority. Easy assertions about island-wide 
Hindu-Muslim conflict, which are often heard in Mauritius, must be 
checked in the local situation. 

In neither Beaumont nor La Vallée are there sections of the village 
inhabited exclusively by members of a single ethnic group or adherents 
of a single religion, though there is evidence that such ‘ethnic quarters’ 
may once have existed. Yet it does happen that one section of a village 
may have a preponderance of members of a single ethnic group or 
religion. In Beaumont all of the Telegus and all but five of the Tamil 
families live in the Eastern section of the village and this is a factor 
intensifying the sectional rivalry in this village. The Arya Samajis are 
also all to be found in this section. In La Vallée both Hindus and 
Muslims are to be found in every section of the main village, but the 
outlying hamlet has a Hindu and a Muslim section. 





FACTIONS IN INDIAN SOCIETIES—V 
ALIGNMENT BY KINSHIP 


As might be expected the concentration of members of a single 
ethnic or religious category in one area is often based on kinship. In 
both villages there are kin groups living near each other. These are 
usually agnatic groups of little depth. The Northern Hindus of both 
villages practise village exogamy and Tamils and Telegus tend to 
follow the same rule. Most daughters leave on marriage, but where 
there is no son or where there is a good opportunity for employment, 
sons-in-law may be brought into the village. The Muslims of Beaumont 
follow the Hindu rule of village exogamy, but in La Vallée village 
endogamy, including both cross and parallel cousin marriage, is com- 
mon among Muslims, notably in wealthy families. Here the members 
of a single Muslim kin group may be found in many parts of the village 
and there is considerable co-operation among them. Yet even among 
Hindus a kin group is not necessarily confined to one area. A family 
may own plots in several parts of a village. On the death of a father the 
houseplot may be too small to divide, so that one heir buys out the 
others who are forced to move to a new location. The senior or most 
able head of a kin group may be able to exercise considerable influence 
and count on the support of his kinsmen, particularly if they live close 
together and the head has retained a measure of economic control. A 
strong well organized kin group may be able to take the lead within an 


ethnic or religious group. Thus a single large extended family of 22 
adults dominates the Telegus in Beaumont, and the very large kin 
group of a Muslim planter in La Vallée has helped him form a faction. 
Factions are rarely based on kinship alone. 


ALIGNMENT BY CASTE 


Among Hindus caste endogamy is the rule. It is not often trans- 
gressed in the village. Northern Hindus, Tamils, and Telegus each 
maintain separate hierarchies of caste, and there is little intermarriage 
between them. The ritual practices of certain castes are distinctive, par- 
ticularly among the Northern Hindus. The Dusads and Chamars, low 
Northern Hindu casts, perform special ceremonies of which some mem- 
bers of higher Northern Hindu castes disapprove. High caste is a 
symbol of prestige and individuals who rise in the social scale often 
attempt to raise their caste status by changing their names, marrying 
themselves or their sons to women of higher caste (hypogamy), and 
undergoing high caste ceremonies such as janeo (assumption of the 
scared thread). 

Wider than the kin group the caste may form another basis of align- 
ment. There are no caste councils or other associations organized 
specifically along caste lines, but caste members may be resident in the 
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same section of a village or associated in a single socio-religious associa- 
tion (baitka). Thus in Beaumont the higher castes live in the western 
section of the village and most of them belong to a single association. 
Two other villages of my acquaintance have formed factions along 
caste lines. It is significant that they are populated almost entirely by 
Northern Hindus and that high and low castes are resident in different 
sections of the village. This is further evidence for the hypothesis that 
village alignments vary with the ethnic composition of the village. In 
Beaumont there is a minor awareness of the difference in high and low 
castes in political alignments, but in La Vallée where Northern and 
Southern Hindus belong to a common association, caste is of no import- 
ance whatsoever in village political alignments. 


THE BAITKA 


Mention has been made of the socio-religious associations into which 
Indians are organized. I shall use the Hindi term baitka (lit. ‘sitting 
place’ from baitna—to sit) to describe all such associations such as the 
jammat of the Muslims and the subha (society) of the Telegus and Arya 
Samajis. 

The baitka is chiefly devoted to the observance of ritual and to the 
mutual aid of its members. Membership is acquired by the payment of 
a small entrance fee, and maintained by the payment of monthly dues. 
The member is entitled to the use of the baitka premises for recreation 
and ritual. He may borrow baitka property such as benches, mats, 
tarpaulins, lamps, and large cooking vessels for a marriage or other 
ceremony at his house. If a death occurs, he may count on fellow mem- 
bers to notify all his relatives throughout the island and assist him at 
mourning and funeral rites. He is also entitled to cash compensation 
from the baitka, the amount varying with the age and sex of the 
deceased. 

Each baitka has a president who may be the founder of the baitka 
and a man prominent in another field of activity. He may be assisted 
by other officers such as vice-president, secretary, and treasurer or by a 
managing committee. Baitkas often sponsor vernacular schools and hire 
teachers to run them. 

Every village in which there are Indians has at least one baitka and 
nearly every Indian family belongs to a baitka. Before the advent of 
Village Councils, the baitka was the principal village organization, 
though it was concerned chiefly with its own membership rather than 
with the village as a whole. In the formation of factions within the 
village and in the struggle for control of the Village Council, baitkas 
have played an important part. Baitkas’ presidents with the backing of 
their membership have stood as candidates and formed the nucleus of 
factions, allying themselves with other baitkas to elect candidates. 
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In Beaumont there are 11 baitkas, one each for the Muslims, the 
Tamils, the Telegus, and the Arya Samajis, and seven for the Northern 
Hindus. The average baitka has members from 30 households. No 
Northern Hindu belongs to a baitka not located in his section of the 
village, but Muslims draw members about equally from both sections. 
The Telegus and Arya Samajis are all resident in the eastern section of 
the village where their baitkas are located. The Tamils also have their 
baitka in_ this section, but draw additional members from two nearby 
estate camps and from three of the five Tamil families living in the 
western section of Beaumont. 

No Northern Hindu baitka is confined to a single caste but there is 
tendency for each baitka to draw most of its members from a single 
caste. Thus all but one of the 11 Brahmin families living in the western 
section of Beaumont belong to a single baitka which also contains five 
of the six Kshatriya families. To a second baitka in this section belong 
12 of the 14 Koormie families. Similarly there is tendency for members 
of the same kindred to belong to the same baitka, though a family dis- 
pute may cause some families to withdraw and join a rival baitka. This 
is the case of the sixth Kshatriya family mentioned above. 

A number of alignments is reflected in the baitkas of Beaumont. The 
membership of each baitka (with the exception of the Muslims) is 
confined to one section of the village emphasizing the territorial division 
of Beaumont. Each ethnic and religious minority is organized in a single 


baitka, but the Northern Hindu majority is split into seven baitkas. 
This is in marked contrast to La Vallée where all Hindus are grouped 
in two sectarian baitkas, the sanatani temple and the Arya Samaj. 


ECONOMIC ALIGNMENTS 


Labourers in the cane fields are engaged by the day and work in 
gangs under the supervision of an overseer or sirdar. Some sirdars are 
entrusted by the estate with the recruitment of labourers and may 
receive a bonus for each man so recruited. Indeed, there is a class of 
job contractors who make their living by the recruitment of labour. 
The sirdar or job contractor recruits his men from his kindred, his 
neighbours, his co-religionists, and members of-his ethnic group. It is 
these very men who are often members of his baitka. Sirdars and job 
contractors are often the founders of presidents of baitkas. In Beaumont 
eight baitka presidents and seven baitka secretaries are sirdars. In La 
Vallée the presidents of both the Mosque and the Temple are job 
contractors and the secretary of the Arya Samaj is a sirdar. Baitka 
members support their president in village politics not simply as presi- 
dent of their socio-religious association but as an economic patron to 
whom they are bound in day-to-day work relationships. 

Sirdars and job contractors are not the only important patrons in the 
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village. The middleman lends money to small Indian planters to bring 
in their crop which he then transports to the mill. He is often a large 
planter himself and may own shops and house plots which he rents 
to villagers. Such middlemen have large clienteles drawn from many 
parts of a village. They may choose to remain neutral in village politics 
not wishing to take sides with one group against-another in the fear of 
losing clients or being unable to collect debts. Three of the most im- 
portant middlemen in Beaumont are neutral, not even belonging to a 
baitka. On the other hand, they may take a leading part in village 
affairs. In La Vallée the largest middleman, who is also a job contractor, 
is president of the Mosque and a contender for power in the Village 
Council. The president of the Temple is also a job contractor and 
middleman who was elected at the top of the poll in the Village Council 
elections of 1952. 

In both Beaumont and La Vallée there are Co-operative Credit 
Societies established to assist the small planter with loans on favourable 
terms. The presidents of these societies are able to exercise considerable 
influence in village politics: They must be men with some western 
education and in both villages they are the head teachers of the local 
schools. They draw their clients from very small planters in all sections 
of the village and from all ethnic and religious groups. These planters 
look to the presidents of the co-operatives to manage the intricacies of 
obtaining loans and effecting payment for their crops at the end of the 
season. 

Within the Village Council there is a premium on Western educa- 
tion. Minutes must be kept in English or French. Accounts must be 
drawn up with sufficient skill to satisfy the government auditor. Govern- 
ment communications, which are invariably in English, must be read, 


and the procedures for dealing with government understood. This © 


means that at least one and preferably more of the officers of the 
Village Council must be literate. If no Western educated candidate is 
elected, at least one will be nominated by the Civil Commissioner, and 
Village Councillors have little choice but to elect him to one of the 
offices in the Council. 

Literacy and Western education are not qualifications for many of 
the traditional leaders of the village. The sirdar, baitka president, big 
planter, job contractor, priest, and head of the kin group do not need 
these qualifications to maintain their positions. The civil servant and 
particularly the teacher, on the other hand, is well suited for service 
on the Village Council. 

Thus two types of leaders have come to the fore in village politics, 
the traditional leader, usually a sirdar or job contractor uneducated, 
speaking an Indian language and the patois which is the lingua franca 
of the island, bound by daily contact and work relationships to his 
fellow villagers with whom he is associated in a baitka, and the educated 
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leader, often a teacher, speaking not only an Indian language and the 
patois but some French and English, in contact with the town and the 
machinery of the civil service and drawing support from many sections 
of the village. 


EXTRA-VILLAGE ALIGNMENTS 


A leader’s influence within the village is in many ways dependent on 
his contacts outside the village. The teacher or other civil servant 
derives most prestige from his contact with government. He is assumed 
to be in intimate contact with the controlling body of the island, to be 
well informed about the workings of administration and forthcoming 
changes of policy, and to be able to manipulate government machinery 
in ways which may benefit him and his clientele. Such influence is often 
more imagined than real, but it is significant in establishing the govern- 
ment servant as a village leader. Traditional leaders have important 
economic contacts with the towns and the neighbouring estates, but 
these do not carry the same prestige as contact with government. 

An alternative way of making contact with government is through 
the elected members of the Legislative Council. These members are 
elected on a fairly wide franchise and are eager to win electoral support 
from the villages. Each island-wide political party and many individual 
candidates have agents in the village. These agents are often active 
baitka members and may be instrumental in having candidates invited 
to visit the baitka for a religious ceremony or to pass out diplomas to 
pupils of the vernacular school. Rival baitkas become associated with 
rival candidates or political parties, and traditional village leaders are 
quick to appeal to island politicians against the civil service type leader 
who is working with the administration. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR THE VILLAGER 


Every villager has a number of alternative ways in which he can 
align himself. He may be relatively fixed in some alignments such as 
residence, ethnic category, kindred, or economic interest, but even 
these are not immutable. A Tamil may join a Northern Hindu baitka 
(two of the five Tamil families in Western Beaumont have done this), a 
son may leave his father’s baitka to join another, a small planter may 
abandon a middleman to join the Co-operative Credit Society, a 
labourer may change his sirdar or job contractor, a voter may switch 
his political allegiance, a family may move to another section of a 
village. Villagers have a range of choices in their alignments, and the 
way in which they align themselves may vary with the issue involved. 

Factions may be rather ephemeral, changing their composition with 
the issue. Tamils and Northern Hindus joined in demanding a larger 
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share of the refuse collecting service in eastern Beaumont, but they 
split in supporting candidates for the Village Council. 

Leaders appeal along various alignments, demanding now support 
from co-religionists, now from fellow inhabitants of a village section, 
now from clients, caste-mates, or kinsmen. The ethnic, residential, and 
economic composition of the village sets the pattern for these appeals, 
but they often vary with the issue itself. 


DURATION OF FACTIONS 


So far factions have been seen as ephemeral, shifting with the issues 
involved. Nowhere in Mauritius have I encountered the relatively per- 
manent factions based on caste and kinship which are described for a 
village in North India.’ Nevertheless factions in some villages show 
evidence of solidification along a given set of alignments, though it is 
difficult to say how permanent such factional structures will be. 

Two Muslim factions have grown up in La Vallée. One is led by the 
head teacher of the local school who is also president of the Co-operative 
Credit Society. The other is led by a big planter who is president 
(mutawali) of the mosque. These men have been rivals for twenty years. 
In 1955 they contended for control of the Village Council (the Hindus, 
it will be recalled, boycotted the election), and the factions which they 
led began to assume village wide proportions. The head teacher was 
victorious in this struggle and was elected chairman of the Council, but 
both factions were represented within the Council. 

When one of the elected Muslims died, the planter’s faction wished 
to name the candidate who had been placed ninth in the elections, the 
planter himself, as a replacement. The head teacher rejected this sug- 
gestion and put forward his own brother. Each faction tried to win 
support from the nominees. A Chinese shopkeeper was threatened with 
a boycott and a rise in rent. A Hindu teacher believed that he must 
support his superior. A Hindu planter who had opposed the head 
teacher in a previous council and in the Co-operative joined his 
enemies. Although the head teacher was able to elect his brother to the 
vacant seat, bad feeling between the factions was increased and hitherto 
neutral parties found themselves forced to take sides. 

The pressure on the Chinese shopkeeper, with little kin or ethnic 
support in the village, and dependent on goodwill from both factions, 
became intolerable. He resigned his seat. Another election was called, 
and the factions again lined up in opposition. A Hindu from an isolated 
section of the village with no representation on the Council was elected. 
He had the support of both nominated Hindu members and the head 
teacher backed this Hindu alignment against his rival. 

Disputes within the Council were heated. Sometimes the planter’s 
faction boycotted meetings, which had to be postponed for want of a 
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quorum. When representatives of both factions were present, all kinds 
of council business were structured in factional terms. If one faction 
proposed the improvement of certain roads, the other demanded priority 
be given to others. If one side proposed a new refuse dump or sanitary 
regulation, the other side made an alternate proposition or opposed 
the regulation. The head teacher was usually able to force his decision 
through manipulation of parliamentary rules, but matters were often 
brought to vote. This contrasts strongly with Beaumont where I never 
saw an issue brought to vote. 

Outside the Village Council the growing antagonism of the two 
factions was reflected in the setting up of a new Co-operative Credit 
Society by the planter to compete with the one dominated by the head 
teacher. The committee of 14 which manages the mosque split into two 
factions with the head teacher and his supporters demanding new 
elections and the planter, who is president of the mosque refusing to 
grant them. 

The head teacher lost one of his chief supporters over a dispute about 
the location of new school buildings. This supporter boycotted meet- 
ings and finally resigned his office as treasurer of the Council and joined 
the planter’s faction. A new treasurer had to be elected. A member of 
the planter’s faction opposed the head teacher’s brother. The vote was 
taken and resulted in a tie. The chairman used his casting vote for his 
brother. The defeated faction protested vigorously and demanded that 
the matter be submitted to the Civil Commissioner. The chairman 
overruled them and dismissed the meeting. 

The village is now badly split. The enemies of the head teacher are 
circulating a petition against him demanding his removal from the 
Village Council. At a recent meeting of the Village Council the planter’s 
son attempted, unsuccessfully, to put through a vote of no confidence 
in the chairman. It is reported that some 250 villagers were present at 
this meeting. Both the head teacher and his enemies had been trying 
to rally support from outside the village by contacting government 
officers and politicians. The two factions of La Vallée have become 
solidified to the extent that many disputes are structured in terms of 
them and that a great number of villagers of all ethnic, religious, and 
economic categories must align themselves in terms of them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following factors are considered significant in the development 
of factionalism in Mauritian villages: 

(1) The definition of the village as a political unit. The introduction 
of Village Councils has given a new emphasis to the village as an 
administrative and political entity. It has provided the field for faction- 
alism. Each section of the village and division of the population has 
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become aware of its position relative to other sections and divisions and 
to the totality of the political unit. 

(2) Possibilities for upward mobility in the village. The institution of 
Village Councils has opened a path for upward mobility within the 
village itself. A leader may rise through the Village Council to the 
District Council or to a position in island-wide politics. This contrasts 
with the earlier situation where the chief path of upward mobility lay 
in the direction of the towns. 

(3) The significance of elections. A new emphasis has been placed on 
the number of a leader’s supporters. It is not sufficient for a leader to be 
wealthy, of high caste, or well educated. He must be able to muster a 
large following to be elected to the Village Council. This has made 
every villager’s vote of importance and worth competing for. Thus 
nearly all adult male villagers became involved in factions at least 
during elections. 

(4) Alignments as symbols. The various alignments receive new 
emphasis as political symbols to be appealed to for support in elections, 
These alignments are no longer simply facts of birth, residence, or 
economic dependence, but symbols of political allegiance. 

(5) Alternative alignments. Villagers are not fixed by a single set of 
alignments, but may favour one sort of alignment over another and so 
change their factional allegiance. Thus the factional pattern of a village 
may change with the issue and over time. 

(6) Solidification of factions. Although alternative alignments may 
give factions an ephemeral character in some villages, in others, where 
there are strongly opposed leaders or a long drawn out dispute, factions 
may solidify along one set of alignments. Where this occurs, new dis- 
putes tend to be structured in terms of existing factions. 

(7) Factions and village composition. The pattern that factions take 
in any given village depends on the. ethnic, territorial and economic 
composition of the village. Thus some villages show factions organized 
around sections or neighbourhoods, others around high and low caste, 
and yet others around Hindus and Muslims or Northern and Southern 
Hindus. 

(8) Types of leadership. In many villages two opposing types of 
leaders have emerged, the traditional leader represented by the sirdar 
or job contractor and the Western-educated leader represented by the 
teacher or civil servant. They often lead opposing factions and represent 
two sets of values. The sirdar represents traditional Indo-Mauritian 
values of the work gang and the baitka and support of the ethnic group. 
The teacher represents new values of social mobility through education 
and employment in the civil service. 

(9) Spread of Factions. Although village-wide factions are mostly in 
evidence during elections, there is always a possibility of their being 
re-activated due to disputes within the Village Council. Such a dispute 
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may spread throughout the village and beyond to Government on the 
one hand and island-wide political parties on the other. These parties 
take advantage of rival factions within a village to win support for 
their candidates or to make a case against Government. These actions 
may serve to increase factionalism within a village. 


YOUTH CLUBS 


Association Football is enormously popular in Mauritius. Many 
villages have teams and matches are followed with the keenest interest 
by male villagers of all ages. The teams are managed by youth clubs 
which arrange matches, collect admissions, and purchase uniforms and 
equipment. Funds to support the clubs come from admissions, dues, 
and the Village Council. They also receive advice and assistance from 
the Youth Section of the Education Department. 

The most important club in Beaumont has an executive committee 
of eighteen members including three members of the Village Council. 
In the elections of 1952 the secretary of the club was returned at the 
top of the poll. He had the backing of the club whose members can- 
vassed for him. An active Muslim member of the club was also returned 
in this election. In 1955 the club canvassed for a selected list of eight 
candidates, five of whom were elected. Membership in the club cuts 
across traditional village alignments. There are members from all 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic groups and from both sections of the 
village. The political importance of the club is recognized by village 
leaders and there has been a tendency for the older leaders to join the 
club as supporting or advising members. The club remains, however, 
primarily an alignment of youth. One member is reported to have 
given preference to youth club candidates over his own father in 
Village Council elections. 

Within the club there is often a struggle for the positions of president 
and secretary. This can be seen in a second club in Beaumont, a cul- 
tural club, which has some 30 members, most of whom are young 
collegians. These members have successfully challenged the slightly 
older leaders who founded the club and who also direct the football 
club. This club also contains members from-.all communities, and it 
seems likely to become a political force in the future. 

A third Beaumont club is also chiefly concerned with footbali, but 
does not enjoy the popular support of the other football club. It has 
some fifteen members from all communities and is managed by a 
Creole. Its team is not so good as that of the other football club. There 
are no village leaders among its members many of whom are dissidents 
in the village. 

Many of the important families of Beaumont have members in both 
the football and cultural clubs. These families support their members 
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in the clubs and at the polls. The provision and improvement of the 
footbali ground is of the greatest interest to villagers and has been an 
important campaign issue in a number of villages throughout the island. 

La Vallée has no youth clubs. Many of its inhabitants go to a neigh- 
bouring village to attend matches on Sunday. There was until very 
recently no football ground in La Vallée though there had been agita- 
tion for one for some time. 

Youth clubs can be seen as alignments of the younger inhabitants 
of the village many of whom are Western educated. The clubs cut 
across many of the traditional village alignments and enjoy great 
popular support. They have played an important part in village politics, 
particularly in the north of the island. 
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COMMUNITY AND OCCUPATION IN 
THE HULL FISHING INDUSTRY 


G. W. Horobin 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS ARTICLE is concerned with some of the interrelation- 
ships of community and occupation in the fishing industry at 
Hull, and in particular their relevance to the practical prob- 
lems of recruitment and planned urban redevelopment as well as to 
the wider theoretical issues in these fields of industrial and urban 
sociology. Industrial sociologists have so far confined their attention to 
the more ‘basic’ industries, notably coal-mining and steel, and fishing 
has remained sociologically unexplored. By comparison with the indus- 
tries mentioned above, fishing occupies only a minor part of the 
economy. Thus in 1951, fishermen accounted for only 0-1 per cent of 
the total male working population of England and Wales.? Even in 
Hull, the port which lands the most fish, the proportion of the working 
force so engaged was only 2-8 per cent,* though fishing is the largest 
single industry in the city. 

Partly in an attempt to fill in this gap in our monographic knowledge 
of British industry, a research project was initiated, in April 1954, by 
the Social Studies Department of the University of Hull, with the 
present writer as research assistant.* The project was broadly conceived 
as a community study, rather than as a study in industrial sociology. 
This conception of the project was based on what is common knowledge 
in Hull—that the fisherman inhabit a particular area of the city, and 
that they constitute to some extent a separate community. From the 
beginning, we heard such comments as, ‘Fishermen are a group apart’ 
and ‘Hessle Road is a world in itself’. Accordingly, this community 
aspect was the first to be investigated, but, as the work proceeded, it 
became clear that other aspects would have to be given attention at the 
same time. A full understanding of the community seemed impossible 
without some knowledge of fishing as an occupation, different in kind 
and degree from shore occupations and even from other sea-going ones. 
Since little or no work had been done in this field on which the present 
project could build, the writer felt it necessary to build up gradually an 
understanding of the whole field, rather than investigate the specific 
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question of residence and community relationships to the exclusion of 
other aspects of the total situation. 


THE CATEGORIES AND NUMBERS OF WORKERS ENGAGED 


It is extremely difficult to make a reliable estimate of the numbers 
employed in the fishing industry at Hull. This is due firstly to the 
existence of several ancillary industries, such as rope, net and box- 
making, part of whose employees are working almost solely for the 
fishing industry, and secondly, to the essentially casual nature of fishing 
as an occupation. 

The industry proper at Hull can be divided into two parts, the catch- 
ing and the distribution, although there is considerable interlocking 
between these two main sections. The latter section also includes for 
the present purpose the processing of fish. The present study is con- 
cerned mainly with the catching side, the fishermen themselves, 
although a full account of the fishing industry and community must 
include the other sections too. 

At the time of writing (April 1956), there are 145 trawlers sailing 
out of Hull. This figure changes frequently, however, as vessels are 
sold, scrapped or lost, and others are built or bought. Each vessel 
carries a crew of 20 (rarely 19 or 21) consisting of 1 Skipper, 1 Mate, 
1 Bosun, 1 3rd Hand, from 6 to 8 deck- or spare-hands, 1 or 2 deck-hand 
learners, 1 Chief-Engineer, 1 2nd Engineer, 2 Firemen trimmers, 
1 Cook, 1 Cook’s Assistant and 1 Wireless Operator. Thus the total 
fleet requirement at the present time is 2,900 men, i.e. the number 
required if all vessels and all men were to be regularly employed. Since 
fishing is not a regular job, however, there are more than this number 
who can be considered as regular fishermen. For the purposes of this 
study, fishermen are defined as all men who sailed during the period 
January to September 1955. There were 3,564 men within this 
category. 

The other two groups which, together with the fishermen, form the 
working force of the industry proper are the employees of the wholesale 
fish merchants (filleters, ‘barrow-lads’, etc.), numbering about 2,500, 
and the ‘bobbers’,5 numbering about 650 regulars and a further 150 
casuals. 


THE FISHING COMMUNITY 


It has already been mentioned that the employees in the fishing 
industry tend to be concentrated in a particular area of the city. This 
area lies in the south-west of Hull in a semicircle centred upon the fish- 
dock (St. Andrew’s Dock) with a radius of about a mile. This area‘® 
houses about 20 per cent of the total population of Hull, and 57 per cent 
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of all fishermen. There are, however, differences between the various 
grades of fishermen in respect of the degree of residential concentration. 
The follgwing table shows this difference quite clearly. It will be noted 
that one group, the Wireless Operators, are actually less concentrated 
in this area than the population as a whole. 


TABLE 1 


Number and Percentage of Fishermen by rating (grade), 
living within 1 mile of St. Andrew’s Dock; rank order 
of concentration, and rank order of earnings* 





No. living Total Percentage | Rank Order 
Rating within - living within) of Concen- 
1 mile » 1 mile tration 





Deck-hand learners and 

Cook’s Assistants 226 306 73°8 
Spare and 3rd Hands 1019 1547 658 
Firemen-trimmers 227 365 62:2 
Chief Engineers 101 190 53°2 
and. Engineers 92 174 52°9 
Bosuns 96 199 48-2 
Cooks 93 197 47°2 
Mates gI 203 448 
Skippers 45 200 22°5 
Wireless Operators 35 183 1g‘! 
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All Ratings 2025 3564 56:8 ' _— —- 











* Data derived from records held by the Hull Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associatio 
Ltd. ; 


As might be expected from recent research in urban ecology, the 
higher income groups tend to live further away from their places of 
work.’ But the correlation is not high (p = 0-624) and is not quite 
significant at the 0-05 level. Especially striking as exceptions to the 
general tendency are the Wireless Operator and Cook groups, ranking 
10 and 7 respectively, yet having the same average income as the 
Spare-hands who rank 2nd. If, however, account is taken only of those 
rating groups who constitute the fishermen proper, the Skippers, Mates, 
Bosuns, Spare-hands and Deckhand-learner/Cook’s Assistants,® then 
the correlation is perfect. These five groups represent the normal order 
of promotion and all perform at different levels the tasks of finding and 
handling fish, The other groups, on the other hand, are outside the 
normal channel of promotion, and perform their own specific tasks, 
not as such connected with the job of fishing. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the ‘non-fishing’ group, 
the engine-room staff, cooks and wireless operators, are not regarded 
as fishermen. Cooks are sometimes recruited from the Merchant Navy, 
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and these men are normally living outside the community. Wireless 
operators are quite a distinct group, being for the most part employed 
by the wireless equipment manufacturers, from whom both equipment 
and operators are hired. The only task the wireless operator performs 
which is specific to the fishing industry is the boiling of the fish livers 
to make crude oil. Ashore the wireless operaiors frequent their own 
distinct ‘pubs’ outside the fishing area; the pub most frequently used 
by the wireless operators being termed by the fishermen, “The Liver- 
Boilers’ Arms’. A significantly higher proportion of this group originate 
from outside Hull than of other groups, 24 per cent of them giving their 
home address as outside both Hull and the adjoining urban district of 
Haltemprice, as compared with 4 per cent of fishermen as a whole. 

What can be said, on the other hand, about the concentration in the 
fishing area of the fishermen proper? 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RESIDENTIAL CONCENTRATION 


The findings of sociologists engaged in the study of urban ecology 
and the journey to work can be simplified and generalized in the 
following way: (a) there are differing patterns of land-use in cities; 
(b) work places tend to be concentrated in certain areas, homes in other 
areas; (c) residential areas adjacent to industrial areas tend to have 
low rents, and are deemed socially ‘undesirable’; (d) the tendency is, 
therefore, for workers to live away from their place of work, and this 
tendency varies directly with socio-economic status; (e) at the same time, 
however, workers try to reduce the journey to work as far as is com- 
patible with their desire to keep home and work separate. 

If, in the present case, the fish-dock can be called the place of work 
(it is, of course, only the embarkation point for the place of work), 
there is quite a high concentration of homes near the place of work. 
But this tendency cannot be explained simply in terms of the attraction 
of low-rent areas for the lower income groups. For most of the men in 
question have average incomes considerably higher than the average 
for other groups of industrial workers. It is interesting to compare in 
this respect the residential concentration of two groups in this area, the 
fishermen ‘proper’ (i.e. Skippers, Mates, Bosuns, Spare-hands and 
Learners) and the British Transport Commission employees on St. 
Andrew’s Dock. Whereas 60 per cent of the fishermen proper live 
within 1 mile of the dock (or 56-8 per cent of all fishermen) only 
42 per cent of the B.T.C. employees are similarly concentrated. Again 
25 per cent of fishermen proper (23 per cent of all fishermen) live 
within 4 mile of the dock as compared with 11 per cent of the B.T.C. 
employees. The fishermen, however, have average incomes quite appre- 
ciably higher than the group of shore-workers. It is probable that the 
main clue to this apparent discrepancy lies in the nature of the fisher- 
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men’s earnings, rather than in their size. Fishermen (other than Skippers 
and Mates) at Hull are paid a regular minimum wage of about £7 per 
week (this is the figure for spare-hands—other ratings are somewhat 
different) plus a share in the gross proceeds of the trip—for spare-hands 
12/9 per £100—plus a share of the value of the cod-liver oil from the 
catch. This bonus payment (‘poundage’ and ‘oil-money’) is paid in a 
lump sum at the end of the voyage, while the wage is paid weekly as an 
allotment to the fisherman’s dependant. The point is that the poundage 
is essentially variable, and cannot be relied upon, although there is 
always some paid. The Skipper and Mate are paid on a different basis. 
They receive a share of the net proceeds of the trip, and have a guaran- 
teed minimum instead of a basic wage. They may claim this minimum 
if their share of the net proceeds falls below it, or, indeed, if the trip 
results in an overall loss. Thus the fisherman’s ‘wages’ are low, while 
his ‘earnings’ are, for the most part, high. Most probably the household 
budget is calculated on the basis of wages, rather than earnings, and 
similarly, long-term investments such as house purchase are not norm- 
ally undertaken because wages as distinct from total earnings are too 
low. This distinction between wages and earnings is not, of course, 
confined to the fishing industry,® but here the difference between the 
two sums is probably more marked than in others. Furthermore, not 
only is the bonus money not invested, in many cases it is neither saved 
nor spent on the home. Instead, a good proportion of it probably goes 
on recreation. It seems probable that a high level of expenditure on 
current consumption is associated with irregularity of earnings. Of 
course, the nature of the job of fishing itself is also conducive to this: 
3 weeks at sea in extremely restricted conditions, with long hours of 
hard, often dangerous work, and followed by a brief 48 to 60 hours 
ashore inevitably leads to a certain urgency and perhaps exaggeration 
in the activities undertaken by way of leisure. This is recognized by 
most people when they say, “They’re entitled to it.’ 

Thus it may be that housing standards are set more by the size of the 
fixed wage, than by the level of average earnings. If such were the case, 
then the fishermen would be attracted by the low rents of the area. 
Moreover, in spite of high earnings the fishermen do not generally 
regard themselves, and are not regarded-by others, as being of other 
than working class status. Thus in most cases there would be no attrac- 
tion for the fishermen to ‘middle-class’ areas, for anything other than 
improved material conditions. 

The journey to work itself is probably of less importance to the fisher- 
men than to most shore-workers. For the fishermen has only to travel 
to work once in 3 weeks. However during his 48 or 60 hours ashore he 
has to re-visit the dock at least once. On the morning of landing’ he 
will visit the dockside office of the firm for which he is sailing to collect 
his poundage and oil-money. If for some reason he leaves his ship, or is 
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signed off, he may have to visit the dock again to obtain a berth in 
another vessel. He may also want to meet friends or relatives arriving 
on other trawlers. With such a limited amount of leisure time available, 
the time taken in these movements would be considered of some im- 
portance, and this would be an additional incentive to live in the area. 
Even when he lives near to the dock, the fisherman will probably travel 
there and back by taxi. If he calls at his pub or club for an hour on his 
way to or from the dock, he will normally keep the taxi on hire—a 
further manifestation of his desire to waste no time, as well as of what 
is now virtually a tradition in the industry, conformity with which is 
part of the occupational role. Undoubtedly these elements are of some 
importance to the fishermen, but the journey to work as such is prob- 
ably not as important to them as to such groups as the bobbers, who, 
of course, have to make the journey every night at an hour when there 
is no available public transport. In this respect, it is worth noting that 
whereas 57 per cent of fishermen live within the mile radius of the fish- 
dock, 72 per cent of bobbers do so. Yet, as was noted above, another 
group of workers at the fish-dock—the B.T.C. employees—are much 
less concentrated in the area. 

Thus it would appear that the journey to work and the pull of low 
rents are not the only factors in the residential and occupational struc- 
ture of this area of Hull. There is, in addition, the pull of the community 
itself. 

In this area, there lives a group of people, united not only by the bonds 
of spatial contiguity, but by a common dependence upon one industry; 
an industry which, moreover, is essentially different from any other, 
and which by its nature affects the whole social life of its workers. This 
occupational bond is often reinforced by the bonds of biological and 
social kinship, so that the whole area appears very closely knit. 
Although fishermen do not form a very high proportion of the popula- 
tion even in this area (about 11 per cent of the male working force), 
they are the key group in the industry, and the industry dominates the 
area. Thus practically the whole of the population of this area, in- 
cluding the shopkeepers, are ‘geared’ to the rhythm of fishing. It is said, 
for example, that prices in some shops on the Hessle Road vary from 
day to day in accordance with the state of the market for fish. This 
occupational bond is a characteristic feature of single industry towns 
and villages (mining villages, for instance), but is probably found more 
rarely in districts of cities of the size of Hull. The high degree of de- 
pendence upon the industry also helps to foster a high degree of inter- 
dependence between the members of the community. This inter- 
dependence is in turn manifested in, and is reinforced by, the mutual 
help which is given to neighbours in times of hardship or disaster. When 
a vessel is lost, the whole community ‘draws together’, as it were, for 
the bell tolls for everyone, and ‘everyone knows it. 
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The expression, ‘fishermen are a race apart’, is often to be heard in 
Hull, and it does convey quite well the nature of the fishing community 
as a sub-tultural group. In this respect the community is analogous to 
an immigrant ‘ghetto’, although, of course, there is no ethnic distinction 
between the fishing people and the population as a whole. Firey says, 
‘for residence within the ghetto is more than a matter of spatial place- 
ment; it generally signifies acceptance of immigrant values and par- 
ticipation in immigrant institutions’.11 Here too it seems likely that 
residence in this area implies acceptance of the values of the area, which 
appear to be somewhat different from the values of the city as a whole. 
The institution of the social-club is deeply rooted in neighbourhood 
tradition, for example, and there are certain clubs which are thought 
of as specifically fishermen’s clubs. But it is not the clubs themselves, 
not indeed any of the other amenities to be found in the area, which 
constitute this particular attraction of the district. It is rather the whole 
concatenation of amenities, institutions, and ways of behaviour which 
together symbolize a way of life, and which exert an influence on the 
people who live there, to such a degree that some people who have left 
the area for the housing estates have returned to what would inevitably 
be much inferior physical conditions. On this point it is, of course, 
extremely difficult to disentangle what is supposed to be a pull of the 
neighbourhood itself, and the pull of specific social or other ties with 
the area. There is evidence, for example, that fishing families tend 
towards matrilocality, a tendency which is also noted in mining.’? 
This would be a logical result of the nature of the job—the wives of 
fishermen being separated from their men-folk for longish periods, and 
consequently liking to live near to, if not with, their own families. This 
tendency is reinforced at the present time, of course, by the housing 
shortage, which is acute in this area. But this overcrowding itself 
may be further evidence of the sentimental pull of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Taken together, the factors discussed above help to illustrate certain 
aspects of the tendency towards residential concentration, but they do 
not tell the whole of the story. For not only do fishermen tend to live 
in the area because of its advantages over physically more desirable, 
though more isolated, areas, but the area itself tends to produce fisher- 
men. Fishing, again like mining, is very much a matter of family and 
neighbourhood tradition. Recruitment from outside is rather rare. 
Thus, of 121 fishermen living in two streets near the fish-dock, 61 have 
fathers who are or were fishermen, 40 have brothers who are fishermen, 
and a further 30 have other close relatives who are or were fishermen. 
Only 13 of the 121 (11 per cent) have no family connection with the 
industry. These figures almost certainly understate the extent of family 
connections in fishing, since information was only specifically sought 
on the occupation of the fathers of the householders in these streets.** 
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Seen from another point of view, that of the neighbourhood, the follow- 
ing information is of interest. Of 201 ‘deckie-learners’ and cook’s 
assistants (i.e. the recruits) about whom sufficient information was 
available, there were 72 cases (36 per cent) of recruits living in the 
same house as at least one other fisherman and a further 122 cases 
(61 per cent), living not more than 10 houses away from, or opposite to, 
another fisherman. Again, as noted above (Table 1) nearly 74 per cent 
of the learners and assistant cooks live within a mile of the dock— 
showing a higher degree of concentration than any other group. In 
other words, since these recruits are for the most part below the age of 
twenty-two, and are therefore mostly living with their parents, residence 
in the fishing area is prior in time to becoming a fisherman. They do 
not go to live in the area after joining the industry in order to be near 
their work, they are recruited from the area, and from the families 
having a fishing tradition. Again, as was shown in Table 1, concentra- 
tion in the fishing area decreases with movement up the occupational 
scale, which serves to underline the point that fishermen are for the 
most part indigenous to the fishing area when they first enter the indus- 
try, and that later some tend to move away from the area as their 
earnings increase, and their aspirations reach new levels. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned that the fishing industry has been 
established at St. Andrew’s Dock, its present site, since 1883 and the 
present fishing area was built up mainly before 1900. Fishermen un- 
doubtedly lived in the area then to an even greater degree than now, 
so that there is strong historical justification for speaking of a neighbour- 
hood tradition. 

All this tends to point to a rather close connection between recruit- 
ment to the industry and both family and neighbourhood tradition. 
It is not intended to mean that the sons of fishermen are persuaded by 
their parents to enter the occupation of fishing. Indeed many parents 
try to dissuade them. As one fisherman told us: ‘If I had a son, I’d chop 
his legs off rather than let him go fishing.’ Nor is there a lack of alterna- 
tive employment in the area. Just how family and neighbourhood tradi- 
tion operates will, of course, depend on the individual circumstances. 
A fairly accurate generalization may have been made, however, by an 
informant who said, ‘Lads go fishing in spite of their parents. They see 
their dads or their brothers, or their pals’ brothers, “flush”? when they 
come ashore. They see them drinking, having a good time, and they 
think “‘that’s the job for me’’. So they go fishing, and then, when they’re 
older they see what mugs they’ve been, there’s nothing else for them to 
do, they know nothing else but fishing. So they go on.’ (Writer’s emphases.) 
In the fishing area, the fisherman ashore is a common sight. He has 
good clothes, he has money in his pocket, he goes about in a taxi, and 
he is popular. It is in this ‘ready cash’ aspect of the job that the romance 
lies (as implied in the above quotation) rather than in ‘the call of the 
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sea’. The important point here is that the fisherman ashore is seen and 
known by the potential recruits; hence the importance of the family 
and neighbourhood tradition in recruitment. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONSEQUENCES OF CONCENTRATION 


Thus there would seem to be a close interdependence between fishing 
and the community. The community is the recruiting ground for the 
industry, and once in the industry, the fishermen tend to stay in the 
community because of personal, social and occupational ties, and be- 
cause of the amenities offered there. If it be agreed that this much is 
established, however tentatively, what are the implications? There 
seem to be implications for the general theory of Town Planning, and 
for the application of that theory in the specific circumstances exhibited 
by South-West Hull; and also there are practical implications for the 
industry itself, and especially in regard to its recruitment policy. To 
deal with the practical issues raised first, what can be said about recruit- 
ment to the industry? 

Mr. R. P. Ross, President of the Hull Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associa- 
tion Ltd., has observed"* that there are signs of a forthcoming shortage 
of fishermen. He writes, ‘Some concern has been felt regarding the 
man-power situation, particularly as incipient signs of a forthcoming 
shortage in this direction have recently become apparent. The annual 
intake of young men who decide to take up fishing as a career has 
shown a distinct decline during the past few years. .. .? As a conse- 
quence of this decline in recruitment, a new training scheme has been 
inaugurated, under which there is to be payment at basic rates while 
fishermen are attending initial and up-grading courses at the Hull 
Nautical College. The industry hopes that this will induce men to join 
the industry in greater numbers, and once having joined, to remain in{it. 

There are several reasons for this decline in recruitment, chief among 
which was probably the depression encountered by the industry in 1950 
and the first half of 1951, which followed the post-war boom. Also in 
recent years, the Trawler Owners have agreed to lay up a number of 
vessels in the summer months to prevent glutting the market at a time 
when catches are heavy and demand is low. As a result of this policy, 
fishermen have sought temporary jobs during the summer, and some 
have inevitably stayed in those jobs. Recruitment may also have been 
adversely affected by this seasonal laying off of fishermen. A third factor 
affecting recruitment has probably been National Service, which, 
among its other effects, introduces young men to other trades, and, 
perhaps more interesting for our purpose here, removes them from the 
fishing community. Certainly, the industry’s recruitment policy may be 
successful in reducing the impact of the factors noted above. But what 
of the importance of the community itself? 
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The Town Planning Officer of Hull estimates that the population of 
the fishing area? will decline by about go per cent by 1971, through the 
redevelopment of the area. If fishermen are to be dealt with in the same 
way as other occupational groups in the area, then some 30 per cent 
of their number, i.e. 540, will be rehoused outside the fishing area, 
mostly in North and East Hull, during the next 15 years. Assuming 
that those fishermen who are displaced remain in the industry, itself 
not entirely unquestionable, will family tradition be strong enough to 
induce their sons to enter the industry when both neighbourhood tradi- 
tion is missing, and other opportunities become apparent? Conclusive 
evidence is at present lacking on this point, but it seems unlikely. 

If these suppositions are true, then the industry’s current recruitment 
policy based on financial incentives, may in the long run be inadequate. 
Although the town planner cannot discriminate in favour of one indus- 
try at the expense of others; or one group of people as against others, 
nevertheless, this probable connection between place of residence and 
choice of occupation should be taken into account when the redevelop- 
ment plan is carried out in its concrete detail. 

On the theoretical level, problems are raised here which are of inter- 
est to the urban sociologist and to the industrial sociologist, as well as 
to the planning theorist. For, to generalize from the apparent connec- 
tion between community and industry in South-West Hull, the applica- 
tion in certain circumstances of the concept of the ‘balanced neighbour- 
hood’ may have unanticipated results. The exponents of this doctrine 
hold that a neighbourhood, balanced in respect of social class and 
occupation, gives a ‘fuller social life’ than a one-class, one-occupation 
neighbourhood. The mere spatial juxtaposition of people of different 
social strata and diverse occupations does not in itself ensure social 
interaction between them. Indeed, far from leading to a ‘fuller social 
life’, however that is defined, the social effects of such a juxtaposition 
may be the reverse of what is intended. It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss the problem of planned mixed-class neighbourhoods, 
but something might be said about the mixing of occupational groups. 
There is, at the present time, a, widely held theory that people like 
to ‘get away from their work’ in their off duty hours. This may be 
true of certain groups, but it is by no means universal. Indeed, both 
fishermen and miners?* talk incessantly about their work. There appears 
to be a strongly felt need in fishermen to seek out members of the same 
occupation, and this need, it is suggested, is a need for communication 
’ with others having experience of the same (alien) environment in which 
the greater part of their lives are spent. Put in another way, it is a 
need for understanding. It seems quite likely that this generalization 
holds true for other occupational groups, although there are clearly 
some groups of occupations, particularly factory and office occupations, 
which are broadly similar over a wide range of industries, such as, for 
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example, machine operators and filing clerks. But there is no other 
occupation quite like fishing, or like mining. The employees in these 
industries experience different work conditions from any other group of 
workers, and thus common experience, a strong element in social ties, 
would be lacking in intercourse outside the occupational group. Here 
then, there would seem to be limitations to the applicability of the 
balanced neighbourhood concept. Of course, the fishermen, and any 
other workers who feel the need for communication with co-workers, 
would no doubt be able to find such contacts within a balanced com- 
munity. But the point is that the object of the balanced neighbourhood, 
which is, namely, to make possible a ‘fuller social life’, would probably 
be defeated, simply because the range of contacts would be narrowed. 
We are constantly hearing in Hull about the ‘clannishness’ of fisher- 
men. Would the balanced neighbourhood break down this clannish- 
ness? More important, do we want to break it down? Surely not. The 
statement is commonly made that the town-dweller is typically im- 
personal in his relationships, and if this is true, the impersonality may 
itself be a result, in part, of the lack of common or like experience 
among urbanites. It is one of the professed aims of town planning to 
foster ‘neighbourliness’, moreover, so that there would seem little point 
in trying to break it down when it is found already in existence, simply 
for the sake of ‘balance’. 

There is always the danger, of course, of turning existing needs into 
future conditions by planned endorsement, and it is no easy matter, 
as every practising.planner knows, to balance the one against the other 
and arrive at an- unequivocally ‘right’ decision. Nevertheless, it is 
equally dangerous to carry out planned redevelopment on doctrinaire 
principles, and without regard to the special circumstances which exist. 
It is one of the urban sociologist’s main tasks to carry out research into 
these special circumstances, as well as to carry out research of wider 
applicability and theoretical relevance, although, of course, these two , 
aims are by no means opposed. 

The above discussion may prove of some interest, also, to those who 
are currently engaged on research in the field of industrial sociology. 
Space does not permit any extended discussion of these problems but a 
few remarks might be made about security and continuity of employ- 
ment in relation to earnings. 

As noted above, the method of payment in the fishing industry is 
the traditional one of basing earnings on a share of the proceeds of the 
voyage, together with a basic wage, which is paid to all except the 
skippers and mates. This method does provide a certain degree of 
security of income, and combines it with an attractive chance of a fairly 
high ‘wind-fall’ share. By the nature of this method of payment, earn- 
ings are generally high, but tend to fluctuate quite widely. Fishermen 
appear to prefer this high, fluctuating income to the lower, secure 
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incomes to be obtained from some shore jobs, in spite of the fact that 
their earnings per hour, on even the best paying trips, are relatively 
low. Moreover, the fisherman is ‘at work’ (i.e. the work-place) even 
when he is off-duty, and, in comparison with most shore jobs, there is 
discomfort throughout the voyage during the winter months. The job 
itself is hard, dangerous, and frequently means working on the exposed 
deck for 18 hours at a stretch. From this point of view rates of pay are 
low, but they appear high because they are paid in a lump sum. 

In fishing at Hull, not even the job is regular. The question of high 
personnel turnover is a central one in any discussion of the fishing 
industry, and labour relations in it. It is not uncommon for anything 
up to half the crew to leave a vessel at the end of a three-week voyage, 
though turnover is perhaps lower now than it was a few years ago. At 
the other end of the scale, there are ships whose crews have sailed 
together for several years, almost without change. Yet the mere fact 
that men do in the main change ships frequently ensures that a fisher- 
man will have sailed with, and therefore know quite well, a high pro- 
portion of the total group of fishermen. Here again is another social 
bond which serves to draw the fishing community together. Precisely 
what factors do influence the rate of turnover are not at this stage 
known. There is almost certainly a different rate for different ships— 
the ‘best’ ships, judged from the standpoint of earnings, having lower 
tates of turnover than the poor ships. There is probably quite intense 
competition to get a berth in one of the best ships, and on the other 
hand, a skipper who has got together a good crew will try to keep it. 
Further investigation is necessary, however, before a full analysis of this 
aspect of the fishing industry, and its effects on human relations both 
ashore and afloat, can be attempted. Such an analysis may make a 
useful contribution to the growing body of knowledge about the struc- 
ture and functioning of small groups in industry. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has attempted to analyse, within the limits of the avail- 
able material on what is virtually an unexplored industry, some of the 
interrelationships between community and occupation. Particular em- 
phasis has been placed on some of the consequences for future recruit- 
ment to the industry if this interrelatedness should be ignored in carry- 
ing out planned redevelopment in the fishing area of Hull. It seems to 
the writer that there has been an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
some town-planners to overlook the occupational structure of the area 
being planned. Alternative patterns of dwellings and amenities are 
considered in isolation, or, if industry is taken into account at all, it 
is in the narrow terms of the problem of the journey to work. Recently 
some sociologists have gone some way towards restoring the balance 
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by studying communities which appear to be dependent on particular 
industries. It is hoped that the present article has shown that, for the 
Hull fishirig industry at least, the connection is one of interdependence. 
This may well be the case in other industries and places. 


NOTES 


1 Registrar General, Census England 
and Wales, 1951, 1 per cent Sample 
Tables. 

2 Registrar General, Census 1951, 
County Reports, Yorkshire North and 
East Ridings. 

*I should here acknowledge with 
thanks the help and advice given to me 
by R. W. Drinkwater, P. M. Worsley and 
the late F. D. Klingender, all of this 
University, and Walter Crawley, M.B.E., 
Secretary of the Fishing Section of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
for Hull and Fleetwood. 

4 Hessle Road is the most southerly of 
the main roads from Hull to the west. It 
bisects what is here called ‘the fishing 
area’, 

5 The ‘bobbers’ are employed by the 
Hull Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association 
Ltd., for the task of discharging the traw- 
ler’s catch. Their equivalent in Grimsby 
and Fleetwood are called ‘lumpers’, and 
there they are employed by the National 
Dock Labour Board. 

6 Defined for the present purpose as 
that lying within two overlapping semi- 
circles of 1 mile radius, whose centres are 
the two points of access to the fish-dock. 

7 See for example B. Duncan, ‘Factors 
in Work-Residence Separation: Wage 
and Salary Workers, Chicago 1951’, 
American Sociological Review, 21, No. 1, 
Feb. 1956, pp. 48-56; and the other 
works cited therein. 

8 Deckhand-learners and Cook’s As- 
sistants are here treated as one group. 
The latter are theoretically training to be 
cooks. In fact many transfer to the rating 
of deckhand-learner after a few trips. 
Thus, they form together the new recruits 
to the deck crew, and will normally 
become fishermen proper. While deck- 
hand-learners tend to be more concen- 
trated in the fishing area than the cook’s 
assistants, the difference is not statistically 
significant. 

® Commenting on the railway strike 
just then ended, the Manchester Guardian 
editorial of June 21st, 1955, said: “The 
gap between wage rates and real earn- 


ings confuses and bedevils a large part of 
British industry. It has also unhealthy 
social effects. Many a man regards his 
wage packet as containing two distinct 
kinds of money—what he is paid for 
doing his job (his basic rate) and what he 
has worked for—his overtime, allow- 
ances, bonuses, and the like. This separa- 
tion is inclined to produce two living 
standards—that of the “wage” which 
goes into the home, and that of the 
“spending money” which is available for 
entertainment. And it is this separatism 
which makes many families feel poor; the 
rent of a new council house may be a 
large slice of “‘wages”, although it may 
be a rent that “earnings” could readily 
afford.’ It is not the intention to suggest 
that this two-part element in the fisher- 
men’s earnings is necessarily a social evil, 
but rather to suggest that the spending 
habits of fishermen can be explained at 
least partly in terms of the nature of their 
earnings (together with the nature of the 
job itself). Again, Dennis, Henriques and 
Slaughter found a similar ‘gap’ between 
wages and earnings in the coal-mining 
industry (Coal is Our Life, Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, 1956, pp. 137-41). 

10 The morning of landing in its local 
usage is the morning when the vessel 
‘lands’ its catch. The catch is normally 
discharged in the early morning (after 
2 a.m.) and is auctioned between approx- 
imately 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. The fisher- 
man can collect his poundage and oil- 
money as soon after the sales as these 
shares have been calculated. 

11 W. Firey, ‘Sentiment and Symbol- 
ism as Ecological Variables’, American 
— Review, 10, No. 2, April, 1945, 
p. 146. 

12 Dennis, et al., op. cit., pp. 204-5. 
There is probably a tendency towards 
matrilocality in most, if not all, long 
— working class neighbour- 


13 This information is derived from a 
house-to-house survey of overcrowding 
undertaken by the Sanitary Department 
of the Health Department of Hull, in 
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response to a request by the writer. A 
number of questions were included in the 
interview schedule which would not nor- 
mally have been asked in a survey of this 
kind, and it is from the answers to these 
questions that the data here presented are 
drawn. Thanks are due-to the Medical 
Officer of Health and his staff for their 
generous help in this connection. 

14 The Trade of Hull and the Humber 
Ports, Hull Daily Mail, January 26th, 
1956, p. 27. 

15 In the notation devised by the Town 
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Planning Department, dividing the city 
into 23 neighbourhood units and 20 
industrial areas, these are areas B, D, 17 
and 18. Together they form a large part 
of what has been called in this paper the 
‘fishing area’, and contain 1,771 (approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all) fishermen. 

16 “The topic which surpasses all others 
in frequency is work—the difficulties 
which have been encountered in the 
course of the day’s shift, the way in which 
a particular task was accomplished, and 
so on.’ Dennis, ¢ al., op. cit., p. 144. 





SOCIAL MOBILITY AND THE 
AMERICAN BUSINESS ELITE—I* 


Reinhard Bendix and Frank W. Howton 


THE MEANING OF ‘ELITE’ 


"T= COMPOSITION of the American business elite has 


been studied repeatedly during the last twenty years. As in 

studies of other ‘power-wielding elites’, the purpose has been 
to tabulate the social origin, age distribution, marital status, educational 
background, career patterns, and to show changes in proportion over 
time. The members of an elite are in this view simply indexes of 
excellence, for if these persons were not excellent in some way, they 
would not be members of an elite, and since they are, there is usually 
no interest to inquire further into the nature of the excellence which has 
made them prominent. This approach is usually associated with 
Vilfredo Pareto’s theory of the elite, but it was given a striking formu- 
lation almost two centuries earlier, by Bernard Mandeville. 


Human nature is everywhere the same: Genius, Wit and Natural Parts are 
always sharpened by application, and may be as much improv’d in the 
Practice of the meanest Villany, as they can in the Exercise of Industry or the 
most Heroic Virtue. There is no Station of Life, where Pride, Emulation, and 
the Love of Glory may not be displayed. A young Pickpocket, that makes a 
Jest of his Angry Prosecutor, and dextrously wheedles the old Justice into an 
Opinion of his Innocence, is envied by his Equals and admired by all the 
Fraternity. Rogues have the same passions to gratify as other Men and value 
themselves on their Honour and Faithfulness to one another, their Courage, 
Intrepidity, and other Manly Virtues, as well as People of better Professions; 
and in daring Enterprises, the Resolution of a Robber may be as much 
supported by his Pride, as that of an honest Soldier, who fights for his 
Country. 


The degree of excellence, not its nature, is worthy of note, according 
to Mandeville, and scholars who have adopted this view, have defended 
it on the ground that they were studying society as it really operates, 


* This is the first of two articles. In the second will be found the comparison of our 
findings with thosé of other studies of the American business elite. 
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unencumbered by the preferences of the observer. Heroes and Rogues 
get ‘to the top’, and the fact that we prefer the Heroes should not be 
allowed to obscure the importance of the Rogues. 

Yet, this view, which does not propose to pass ethical judgments, is 
more easily stated than implemented. Studies of the American business 
elite have been undertaken primarily to test the hypothesis that the 
American social structure has become more rigid in the course of its 
history. This can only mean that, say, in the early nineteenth century 
opportunities for upward social mobility were widely available, while 
they have progressively decreased as we approach the modern period. 
This assertion would be tested by a finding which showed that in the 
early period proportionately more members of the business elite were 
recruited from families of small farmers and manual workers than was 
the case in the later period. However, this test would be conclusive 
only if it was based on a representative sample of the business elite, 
then and now, and such a sample presupposes an exhaustive and 
reliable compendium of biographical data on the members of the 
business elite. But such a compendium does not exist, partly because 
data for the earlier periods are deficient, and partly because judgments 
concerning the individuals who should be included in the elite are 
inevitably arbitrary. 

Three types of judgment have been used in studies of the American 
business elite and it is important to be aware of their respective merits 
and drawbacks. In an early study of this kind a random sample of 
prominent businessmen was selected primarily from the persons listed 
in Poor’s Register of Directors for 1928, thus insuring that 85 per cent 
of the sample were directors in companies listed on the stock exchange 
and doing at least half a million dollars worth of business.? By compar- 
ing the present generation of business leaders with the occupations of 
fathers and grandfathers an effort was ‘made to test whether or not the 
social mobility of the business elite had been declining. The advantage 
of this approach was that it treated the problem of elite recruitment on 
a generational basis, thus emphasizing the importance of the family 
in the social mobility of the elite. Its disadvantage was that the member- 
ship of the ‘business elite’ was sampled only in the present, while the 
reference to social origins of fathers and grandfathers involved an 
analysis of family histories rather than a comparison of elites at different 
periods of American history. As a result the data on the occupations, 
especially of grandfathers, were bound to show a proportion of persons 
coming from families of farmers and workers which was higher than 
the corresponding figures for the business leaders of 1928. Implied in 
this study was the belief that it was sufficient to examine the social 
origin of the present business elite, in order to ascertain whether social 
mobility in the United States has declined or not. 

This judgment has been called into question by scholars who have 
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selected random samples of the business elite at different points in 
time. By selecting three independent samples from Moody’s Manual 
of Investments for the years 1899, 1923 and 1948, Mabel Newcomer 
could analyse the changes in the social composition of the business elite 
over time and avoid the difficulty of a progressively curtailed sample.‘ 
Similarly, Suzanne Keller selected a total of 1,013 business executives 
who held positions in leading business firms in the years 1870, 1900-10 
and 1950.5 Compared with the Taussig and Joslyn study, the merit of 
this procedure is clearly that in each of the selected years or periods the 
business elite is sampled separately.* Though appropriate as far as it 
goes, this approach also implies judgments concerning the nature of 
elites and of social mobility in modern society. Both studies relied upon 
objective indexes in arriving at their respective samples of the business 
elite, and both studies confined themselves to the top-executives in the 
largest corporations. The men included in these samples undoubtedly 
belong to the elite, but it is not obvious that studies which restrict 
themselves to this meaning of the term will provide a reliable clue to 
the ‘circulation of the elite’. 

Such a definition assumes that the degree of upward social mobility 
in a society may be ascertained by determining the proportion of 
business leaders who have risen during their lifetime ‘from the dunghill 
to the chariot’ as William Cobbett once put it, ‘That proportion is likely 
to be rather small at any time. American folklore has tended to over- 
emphasize spectacular careers such as that symbolized by Henry Ford. 
Careers of such notoriety do occur when new kinds of economic enterprise 
open up, and many executives from such rapidly expanding enterprises 
may be included, if the business elite is sampled from among executives 
of the /argest corporations. But in this way it is quite possible to over- 
state the rapid social mobility leading to business success, for such 
careers do not necessarily reflect characteristics of the business elite as 
a whole. And it should be noted that an emphasis upon spectacular 
careers definitely misrepresents the social mobility which is char- 
acteristic of the society as a whole. For such mobility consists in the 
social and economic advancement of large. numbers of individuals 
during their life time, and such advancement in the aggregate is bound 
to be relatively slow. Moreover, there_is no reason to believe that a 
complete hiatus exists between these gradual advances of the many and 
the more rapid advances of the few. It is prima facie probable that in 
the vast majority of instances even the notable: business success of an 
individual is based upon and facilitated by the more gradual advance 
of his family in preceding generations. In such cases the successful 
business leader already comes from a relatively well-to-do family, and 
his career is, therefore, an extension or accentuatiow of the step-by-step 
advances of the many. 

The typical sequence probably consists of the slow build-up of an 
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enterprise in the first generation of a family of entrepreneurs, the con- 
solidation and expansion of the business by the second generation, and 
the successful or unsuccessful efforts of subsequent generations to 
maintain and strengthen the position of the family.’ It may be that 
this sequence is foreshortened under certain favourable conditions, as 
for example at the inception of some new branches of production or of 
some other novel development. Yet, such developments, even if they 
recur as frequently as they have in American economic history, occur 
in the midst of the bulk of established economic activities. Hence, the 
new opportunities are likely to be available only to a minority. And 
even if at such times ingenuity and hard work weigh heavily in the 
balance, it does not follow that individuals who have these qualities 
but lack capital resources can take advantage of the new opportunities, 
Studies which derive their sample of the business elite from among the 
top-executives in the Jargest corporations, tend to neglect this slow 
build-up of ‘business success’. Moreover, other aspects of the concept 
‘elite’ should also be considered. Since ‘membership’ in an elite is 
determined by prestige as well as income, by social and political 
influence as well as by the assets or gross-receipts of the firm, by strategic 
family connections as well as by the number of subordinates, by local 
or regional prominence as well as by national fame, by civic activities 
as well as by economic success, it is not as obvious as it seems that the 
top-executives in the largest corporations are the only or always the 
most representative members of the business elite. 

These other, more diverse criteria are applied, albeit with consider- 
able uncertainty, in a third type of study which derives its sample of the 
business elite from available biographical dictionaries. Thus, C. Wright 
Mills published a study which was based upon 1,464 biographical entries 
in the Dictionary of American Biography (D.A.B.).* And this article pre- 
sents data from a complementary study which is based upon 1,097 
biographical entries primarily in the National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography (N.C.A.B.). Studies of this type leave the meaning of ‘business 
elite’ as vague as do the editorial policies which govern the biographical 
source-books themselves. Thus, the D.A.B. states editorially that per- 
sons were included who ‘did something notable in the field of American 
life’. And Mills has commented that the business leaders included in his 
sample were above average in income, but: not necessarily rich; some 
were founders of enterprises which became prominent only after their 
deaths; and many were probably prominent because of their political 
role rather than because of their success in business.® In this respect 
the V.C.A.B. appeared to be more suitable for a study of the American 
business elite, because its editorial policy apparently favoured the 
inclusion of businessmen among the biographies. An editorial statement 
in the first volume (1898) reads in part: 

It is believed that, while literary workers should be accorded ample repre- 
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sentation, those who contribute so much to the material and physical welfare 
of the country deserve to command fuller recognition than has before been 
accordell them in works of this character. 


And in a written communication the publishers declare that ‘special 
attention has been given to industrial biographies’. Though such an 
emphasis commends the N.C.A.B. as a source-book in the present 
context it should be clear that generally speaking studies based on 
biographical dictionaries also have their drawbacks. While they will 
tend to avoid giving to the concept ‘business elite’ a clearcut and highly 
restricted meaning, they will only be as good as the biographical source 
material in the dictionaries themselves and that is frequently not good 
enough. 

It is apparent, then, that a purely empirical study of the American 
business elite is beset with difficulties, which can only be partially 
overcome. Moreover, such study is necessarily limited by the assump- 
tions or judgments which enter into the definition of the ‘business 
elite’ and hence into the data included in the sample. The full measure 
of our uncertainty with regard to the meaning of ‘business elite’ is 
revealed if one states in schematic fashion the alternative meanings the 
term might have. A minority of markedly successful business leaders 
may be said to constitute at any one time a finite number of individuals, 
composed of those who were already members of the elite at a previous 
time, of those who have entered it since then, and minus those who have 
since departed from it. Since the fluctuation in the composition of the 
elite depends upon the last two categories of individuals, we may ignore 
the first group. And since we are interested in whether or not access 
to the elite has increased or decreased, we may consider the ‘flow’ into 
and out of the elite on the three assumptions that its size is a constant, 
an increasing or a decreasing proportion of the population. The accom- 
panying figure (1) represents the possible combinations. Since we 
cannot determine the changes in the proportion between business elite 
and population, we can only state that access to the elite increases 
under the conditions specified as Type I and decreases under those 
specified as Type III. And it should be noted that so far no study has 
been undertaken with regard to individuals or families who have ‘left’ 
the business elite, the ‘departees’ of our chart. 

The repeated studies of the American business elite and its changing 
composition during the last twenty years cannot be said to have solved 
the definitional and methodological problems discussed above. Never- 
theless, certain proximate judgments can be based on their findings, 
and it is fortunate that we now have available two studies which relate 
contemporary samples of business leaders to their fathers and grand- 
fathers, two studies based on the careers of business leaders in the largest 
corporations sampled for different years, and two studies based upon 
a sample derived from biographical dictionaries. The purpose of the 
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present article is, therefore, to present our findings concerning the 
social composition of the American business elite, based on the data 
derived from the National Cyclopedia and then to make a comparative 


analysis of the findings in these six studies.!° 





Types of flows of 
Entrants and Departees: 
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Turnover: 
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Turnover: 
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Departures to nonelite 





Increasing rate 
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Fic. 1. SECULAR RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EXPANDING, CONSTANT, AND 
CoNTRACTINS Stocks OF ELITES AND THE RATES OF FLOW OF ENTRANTS AND 
DEPARTEES TO THE ELITE 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS RE-EXAMINED 


For the purposes of this study we took a random sample of every 
ninth businessman who was born between 1771 and 1920 and whose 
biography was contained in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography. 
On this basis we obtained 887 usable biographies of businessmen. The 
National Cyclopedia did not, as it turned out, contain a sufficient number 
of usable biographies for the earliest and the latest period. Con- 
sequently, supplementary data were obtained from the Dictionary of 
American Biography (100 subjects born between 1771 and 1800) and from 
Current Biography (110 subjects born between 1881 and 1920).?4 

Table 1 summarizes our findings concerning the parental background 
of prominent businessmen (i.e. their father’s occupation) at different 
periods in American history. It is notable that since 1801 a majority 
of prominent businessmen have come from families already well- 
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established economically. Moreover, if we add the proportion of 

businessmen whose fathers were ‘gentry farmers’’* to those coming 
TABLE r 


Percentage Distributions of the American Business Elite Born in Specified 
Years, by Father’s Occupation 












































Year of Birth 
Father’s Occupation 
1771- 1801- 1831- 1861- 1891- 
1800 1830 1860 1890 1920 
Total® 100 100 100 100 100 
Businessmen 40 52 66 70 69 
Gentry Farmers 25 II 3 3 5 
Sub-total 65 63 69 73 74 
Master Craftsmen and Small 
Entrepreneurs 9 4 3 1 we 
Professionals 3 12 II 12 II 
Government Officials? 4 7 3 3 
White Collar Workers (Includes 
Foremen) 7 2 2 3 6 
Sub-total 23 25 19 19 20 
Farmers 12 II 10 6 4 
Manual Workers — 2 I 2 3 
Sub-total 12 13 II 8 7 
Number of Subjects 125 89 360 380 143 
Information Available gI 56 225 281 106 
Information not Available 34 33 135 99 37 
Percentage for whom Informa- 
tion was not Available 27 37 37 26 26 


























@ Details do not always add to totals because of rounding. 
> Includes a few school officials and army officers. 


from families of businessmen, it becomes clear that throughout the 
time span, about two-thirds of each generation of successful business- 
men have enjoyed a very favourable family background.** The data 
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show the well-known decline in the proportion of business leaders 
coming from a farm-background. But it may be noted that the especially 
marked decline of ‘gentry farmers’ was made up by proportionate 
increase of business-leaders coming from families of businessmen with 
the result that the overall proportion of business leaders coming from 
well-to-do familiés has remained relatively stable (between 63 and 74 
per cent). The second sub-total in Table 1 which comprises the business 
leaders coming from families in the middle class or lower middle class, 
shows a similar overall stability, though the figures give some indica- 
tion of the declining importance of craftsmen and small entrepreneurs 
and the increasing importance of professionals. Finally, the proportion 
of business leaders coming from families of workers and small farmers 
has also remained relatively stable. 

This interpretation of the data presented in Table 1 has not placed 
much reliance on relatively small percentage differences. Such caution 
is indicated because it is difficult to interpret the occupational group 
of the fathers, especially in the early periods. At best, this is an un- 
certain index of the family’s economic position. The case of the 
Remington family may be cited by way of illustration. The National 
Cyclopedia describes Eliphalet Remington, Senr. (?-1828) as 


...a@ mechanic... who set up a (power) forge (circa 1800) ... and 
carried on the manufacture of rude agricultural implements... and did 
horse-shoeing and general repair work for farmers. 


His son, Eliphalet Remington, Junr., as a youth 


. . . forged a gun barrel for himself from some scraps of iron, . . . took it 
to a gunsmith to be rifled, . .. who thereupon praised the barre! so highly 
that young Remington was encouraged to make others. The Remingtons 
[i.e., Remington, Senr. and Junr., as well as the latter’s three sons] soon set 
up a rifling machine of their own. 


And in 1829 the family set up a complete rifle manufactory in a new 
location made favourable by the building of the Erie Canal. From then 
until the end of the Civil War the enterprise prospered, largely owing 
to government contracts. Remington, Junr., died in 1861 and the 
business was taken over by his eldest son, Philo Remington. For another 
decade the enterprise prospered even though government contracts 
came to an end with the close of the Civil War. However, with the end 
of the Franco-Prussian War (1871) the arms business fell off, and the 
effort to shift to other lines, especially agricultural implements, type- 
writers and electrical appliances, was unsuccessful. Though the name 
continued to be used, the main plants of the Remington enterprises 
were sold at auction in the 1880's. 

The relevance of this brief sketch in the present context consists in 
two points: the first Remington made the first steps towards establishing 
a family enterprise which was an important enabling factor for his 
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son but which clearly did not constitute business success in the accepted 
sense of that word. His son, Remington, Junr., was clearly a successful 
entrepreneur who owed part of his achievement to the start his father 
had made, but whose entrepreneurial achievement was for the most 
part his own. Moreover, the oldest son of Remington, Junr., was 
apparently responsible for the decline of the family enterprise, or at 
any rate this decline occurred while he headed the enterprise. Now, in 
categorizing such a case for purposes of statistical tabulation we will 
have to neglect two of its aspects: we would treat both Remington, 
Junr., and his son, Philo, as sons of manufacturers, although Remington, 
Junr., was the son of a small manufacturer who enlarged his father’s 
enterprise into a major business, while Philo was the son of a major 
manufacturer who headed the firm at the time of its dissolution. How- 
ever, both Remington, Junr., and Philo Remington were prominent 
businessmen. 

The case illustrates that our findings concerning the favourable 
family background of successive generations of prominent businessmen 
is equivocal. Remington, Senr., was obviously more than just a crafts- 
man, but in categorizing him as a manufacturer we equate his position 
with that of his son, which is misleading. This uncertain meaning of 
‘father’s occupation’ as an index of family background suggests that 
findings such as those cited above are at best a rough approximation. 
Fortunately, it is possible to check this approximation in one respect. 

It will be noted that we could not obtain information on father’s 
occupation in 338 out of 1,097 or 31 per cent of our cases. This is 
hardly surprising when one considers that the major objective of the 
biographies is to give a resume of the subject’s career rather than 
information on his parental family. Our guess was that information on 
father’s occupation was included when it was readily available, and 
that it was more readily available where the father was in a non-manual 
occupation. Hence we expected that our data over-represented those 
cases in which the subject’s family background was relatively well-to-do. 
In order to check this possibility we compared all cases in which we 
did not obtain information on the occupation of the father with all those 
in which we did have this information. This comparison was made in 
terms of the first job which our subjects held and in terms of their 
respective educational attainment. It is admittedly tenuous to infer 
the family background of an individual from the fact that his first 
job was ‘manual’ or ‘lower white collar’ and from the fact that he had 
little education. Yet, it is probable that the person, whose parents are 
well-to-do, has more education and begins his career in a ‘higher’ 
occupation than the person whose parents are poor. And-accordingly 
we might expect that the sons of fathers whose occupation was recorded, 
had more education and better first jobs than the sons of fathers whose 
occupation was not recorded. This did not prove to be the case, since 
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we found only small and random differences between the two 
groups. 

There is another index which points to the same conclusion. For the 
338 subjects whose father’s occupation was unknown we were able, in 
55 per cent of these cases, to ascertain ‘other enabling circumstances’, 
These circumstances refer to the fact that the family is ‘old’ or wealthy 
or the father is well-established, even though his occupation is not 
known, or again that the subject’s in-laws are well-established. We 
found that such enabling circumstances were present for 61 out of 
112 subjects (54 per cent) who were born before 1845, and for 123 out 
of 226 subjects (55 per cent) who were born after 1845. Hence it is 
apparent that of those whose father’s occupation was unknown a con- 
siderable proportion came from relatively well-to-do families, even 
though many of them began their careers in ‘low status’ positions. 

In so far as these checks of the internal consistency of the data are 
conclusive, we can infer that the data presented in Table 1 do not 
over-represent the proportion of business leaders coming from well-to-do 
families. A similar conclusion seems to follow from our data on the 
educational attainment of our subjects (Table 2). The tabulation of 
these data reveals more than the secular trend towards higher education. 
Prior to the Civil War a majority of prominent businessmen were 
educated in private schools, high schools and business or vocational 
schools. If it is remembered that attendance at private or high schools 
was then largely equivalent to attendance at college today, it becomes 
apparent that the education of businessmen has been more important 
throughout than is conventionally assumed. Indeed, more than one 
third of each generation received either private schooling or a college 
education, a fact which is clearly at variance with the common notion 
that businessmen were not ‘in need’ of higher education until at least 
the turn of the century, if not indeed until the 1920’s. And if we examine 
the figures for the Post-Civil-War period it is rather striking to discover 
that in that era of the Robber Barons well over half of the subjects, who 
were to become prominent businessmen, went to colleges, while another 
26 per cent attended private schools, high schools, or vocational schools. 

The evidence cited so far points strongly to the favoured social and 
economic background of all those whose later careers placed them in 
the American business elite. And since the proportion of business leaders 
coming from ‘middle class’ and ‘working class’ families has not changed . 
greatly over time, our overall finding is that the recruitment of the 
American Business Elite has remained remarkably stable. We may 
attempt to allow for the tenuousness of the categories we have had 
to work with, by assuming that between 10 and 20 per cent of the 
successful businessmen have come from families in which the father was 
a worker, craftsman, small entrepreneur, lower white collar employee or 
small farmer.*¢ Such a result is still at variance with the popular im- 
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pression that during the early industrial development opportunities for 
spectacular upward mobility were readily available to an individual 
during his own lifetime, while these opportunities have declined 
markedly with the advance of industrialization. Our data allow us, 
therefore, to question the validity of a doctrine which draws its strength 
from the folk-lore of the American frontier and from the thriving 


TABLE 2 


Percentage Distribution of the American Business Elite Born in Specified 
Years by Level of Education Attained 





Year of Birth 





Level of Education Attained 
1771- 1801- 1831- 
1800 1830 1860 





Total 100 100 100 





Colleges: Graduated 22 8 15 
College: Did not graduate 10 8 13 
High School, Business School, or 

Private School 51 51 46 
Grammar School or less* 17 33 26 





Number of Subjects 89 360 





Information Available 69 318 
Information not Available 56 42 





Percentage for whom information| 
was not available 45° 12 6 5 


























@ Includes subjects described as having had ‘little’ education, ‘only a few years’, etc. 

> We are not able to correct for the cases for which we have no information con- 
cerning the education of our subjects. It is, therefore, possible that the proportion of 
subjects with little educational background is under-represented in the period 1771- 
1830. Even then the number of subjects who have had high school or college educa- 
tion was 57 out of 125 in 1771-1800 and 42 out of 89 in 1801-30, or a little less than 
one-half. However, it is improbable that all those subjects for whom we lack informa- 
tion had only an elementary education. 


business civilization of the late nineteenth century. For according to 
this amalgamation of classical economic liberalism with a popularized 
Darwinian doctrine the successful businessman had proved himself to be 
the fittest in the struggle for survival. Such a doctrine could have carried 
little conviction, if it had been widely known that economic success was 
greatly facilitated in most cases by the influence of a favourable family 
background. Instead, selected instances of the ‘rags to riches’ story, 
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liberally embellished by wishful thinking, were fashioned into a symbol 
of American society in keeping with its ideological equalitarianism.% 
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data derived from Current Biography were 
obtained by selecting all biographies of 
businessmen, ing with the 1952 
edition and going back to the 1945 
edition, ert oy that the subject was 
born after 1890 and that it was not 
already included in our original sample 
from the Cyclopedia. 

12 In classifying the biographical data 
of the National Cyclopedia an attempt was 
made to separate out very prosperous 
farmers. All cases in which such prosper- 
ity was clearly indicated were included 
under the category of ‘gentry farmer’. 


18 This finding is in keeping with recent 
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studies of entrepreneurship in the early 
nineteenth century. According to these 
studies success in business enterprise was 
much more dependent upon family con- 
nections than had been assumed previ- 
ously. See especially R. K. Lamb, ‘The 
Entrepreneur and the Community’, in 
W. Miller, ed., Men in Business (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), 
pp. 9I-119. 

14 In making this assumption we have 
considered that the proportion of business 
leaders coming from ‘non-elite’ families 
has varied between 27 and 38 per cent 
since the end of the eighteenth century, 
but that only a portion of these families 
were likely to be poor. 

15 As is often the case, this symbol had 
some relation to social fact. The data 
reported above have been analysed also 
in terms of the changing career patterns 
of American business leaders. By classify- 
ing these patterns under the three head- 
ings of ‘entrepreneur’, ‘bureaucrat’ and 
‘heir’ it was shown that between the gen- 
eration born at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the generation born after 
1891 the proportion of ‘entrepreneurial’ 
business leaders declined from 76 per 


BB 


cent to 18 per cent, while the proportion 
of ‘bureaucratic’ business leaders in- 
creased from 5 per cent to 48 per cent. 
During the same period the ‘heirs’ in- 
creased from 19 per cent to 34 per cent. 
Further data on career-patterns and an 
explanation of these categories are given 
in Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority 
in Industry (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1956), pp. 228-36, 251-3. It may 
be added that even the cultural symbol 
of the ‘entrepreneurial’ career was essen- 
tially ambiguous. Professor Wohl has 
shown that the original Horatio Alger 
stories had for their heroes individuals 
who were frugal and hard-working, to be 
sure, but whose success was invariably 
the result of accidents, rather than of per- 
sonal achievement. See R. R. Wohl, ‘The 
“Rags to Riches Story”: An Episode in 
Secular Idealism’, in R. Bendix and 
S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953), pp. 


3 5: 

Cf. also the general discussion of ideo- 
logical equalitarianism in S. M. Lipset 
and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
an Industrial Society (forthcoming). The 
present essay is a chapter in that volume. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: THEORY 
AND SYNTHESIS 


Ely Chinoy 


(Review Article) 


empirical research and the testing of specific hypotheses, the task 

of synthesizing and interpreting the constantly accumulating 
mass of data has tended to be seriously neglected. In the rapidly 
burgeoning field of social stratification there has been so much research 
in the past decade or two, as demonstrated by recent bibliographic 
summaries,? that the need for synthesis has been apparent for some 
time. Two recent books, The American Class Structure, by Joseph A. Kahl,? 
and Social Stratification, by Bernard Barber,* seek to meet this need. 
Class Status and Power, a ‘reader’ edited by Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour M. Lipset in 1953, presented a valuable array of excerpts 
and articles without seeking to integrate or assess the contents; Social 
Stratification, by John Cuber and William Kenkel, published in 1954, 
merely offered a summary and interpretation of a limited number of 
American studies. With the exception of a French appraisal of the 
American class system which appeared in 1954,‘ these two recent books 
therefore constitute the first substantial efforts to synthesize data and 
theory in the field of social stratification. Professor Kahl focuses his 
attention solely upon American society, while Professor Barber sets 
himself the more elaborate and more demanding task of comparative 
analysis. 

The essential requirement for a successful synthesis is a fruitful inter- 
play between theory and data. In this respect Kahl’s The American 
Class Structure suffers from too little theory and too much undigested 
data. Instead of the ‘unified portrait of the class system of present-day 
America’ for which the author aims there is a blurred picture in which 
the significance of many of the details remains unclear. Barber’s Social 
Stratification, on the other hand, is unfortunately straight-jacketed by its 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: THEORY AND SYNTHESIS 


theoretical perspective. As has been frequently pointed out, theory, 
while obviously essential, can also narrow one’s view so that important 
problems are ignored and the implications of research findings missed. 

Professor Kahl begins with the premise that there is as yet no 
adequate theory available to explain fully ‘how and why the stratifica- 
tion system got to be the way it is’. (This formulation, of course, ignores 
the fact that a theory of stratification might also account for its relations 
to other elements in the social structure and its role in the life of a 
society.) He therefore confines himself chiefly to a review of data 
relevant to six basic ‘stratification variables’ derived from ‘traditional 
theory’: prestige, occupation, possessions, interaction, class conscious- 
ness, and value orientations. In addition, one chapter is devoted to the 
relations between class and racial and ethnic differences and two 
chapters deal with social mobility. 

The results of this theoretical agnosticism are, on the whole, un- 
fortunate. The selection and ordering of data are occasionally 
haphazard, despite the framework provided by the six ‘basic variables’. 
For example, a chapter headed ‘Class Consciousness and Political 
Ideology’ (Chapter VI) presents a summary of three studies dealing 
with class identification (chiefly focused on Centers’ The Psychology 
of Social Classes), a review of Lubell’s interpretation of class and 
politics, a brief discussion of American equalitarianism, and a con- 
cluding section dealing with Elizabeth Bott’s analysis of how men view 
the class structure. These topics, which are only partially tied together 
into a systematic analysis, obviously ignore many of the major prob- 
lems in the discussion of class consciousness and political ideologies. 

The task of examining the relations among the six basic variables is 
performed in an equally spotty fashion. In a summary of data drawn 
from the Lynds’ Middletown studies, for example, brief reference is 
made to the importance for the whole social system of the ‘continuing 
faith in free enterprise and its hero, the businessman’. The author is 
dealing here with occupational prestige. Little more is said about this 
‘faith’, even in chapters dealing with ideologies and class values. The 
definitions of some of the six variables are so lacking in precision that 
it becomes difficult to explore their interrelations. Thus ‘interaction’ 
is extended to include power, which is not considered as a distinct and 
significant variable because it ‘is difficult to measure and it is difficult to 
observe’ (p. 10). The problem of the relations between class and the 
structure of power is consequently barely touched. The discussion of 
interaction is confined largely to cliques, with a brief consideration of 
formal associations and an even briefer reference to power. 

There are other striking gaps in both data and the problems dealt 
with. Virtually no attention is given to the place of farmers and small 
businessmen in the class structure or to their changing position. No 
reference is made to labour unions or to business organizations. The 
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tensions created by the very existence of class differences in a society in 
which equality is a central value are unexplored; the difficulties of 
white collar workers so trenchantly analysed by C. Wright Mills are 
barely touched upon; the influence of the mass media and the mass 
production of standardized consumer goods is ignored. 

Because The American Class Structure has discarded theory as either 
guide or objective it not only fails to give a clear or complete picture 
of the system as it now exists, it also fails to achieve one of its central 
aims, locating gaps in our knowledge. How does one know what is 
missing if one does not know what one is looking for? And how does one 
know what to look for without questions derived from theory—or, as a 
possible alternative, from a keen sensitivity to political and social 
issues? No synthesis which eschews theory is likely to go beyond the 
research with which it deals to locate unexplored terrain. 

Theory, as Professor Kahl recognizes, is not merely a set of concepts. 
Nor is it a set of abstract propositions unrelated to verified fact, for it 
necessarily includes empirically supported propositions. If one can find 
no theoretical starting place from which to assess the available data, 
then one can work inductively, that is by seeking to link together into 
a logical scheme, i.e. a theory, those propositions derived from empirical 
research. Either procedure is preferable to heaping together in rough 
piles the assorted grains of fact, although the constant play back and 
forth from fact to generalization is obviously more desirable than either 
a rigid adherence to theory or even a sophisticated empiricism. 

Perhaps the failure to utilize or to be concerned with theory in 
dealing only with American society stems from a narrow view of what 
theory is or ought to be. Most contemporary theoretical analysis 
separates social facts from their historical context. Analytic theory, 
applicable to any time or place, is the goal. There are theories of 
bureaucracy, not of the modern American corporation or of the English 
civil service; of class, not of the American or Soviet class systems; of 
religion, not of religion in America or elsewhere. Of course there are 
exceptions, and many presumably analytic theories are implicitly 
located in history because no effort is made at comparative analysis. 
But it is not necessary to renounce the goal of generally applicable 
analytic theory in order to pursue explanations which seek to account 
for social facts within their historical context. Indeed it is a truism 
that much progress has come from such theories—of capitalism, of the 
relations between Protestantism and capitalism, of American character, 
of European political ideologies. The effort to create ‘middle range’ 
theories of an historical nature would not only help to organize and. 
understand the mass of data now available, it would, in the long run, 
contribute to analytic theory as well. 

Unlike Professor Kahl, who finds the present state of stratification 
theory inadequate for his purposes and therefore abjures theory, 
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Professor Barber explicitly uses and seeks to extend the functional 
theory of stratification developed by Talcott Parsons, Kingsley Davis, 
and Wilbert Moore. This theory, which defines stratification as a . 
‘structure of differential ranking’ and accounts for its existence by its 
functions in society, is a familiar one. Like all highly generalized func- 
tional theory it sometimes suffers from a tendency to ignore Durkheim’s 
distinction between cause and function. The need for differential 
ranking, however universal, cannot account for the occurrence and 
form of any specific system of stratification. The weaknesses of Social 
Stratification stem in part from difficulties inherent in the functional 
theory and in part from the failure, despite an impressive familiarity 
with historical data, to link the generalized analysis with theories which 
seek to explain the class structures of particular societies. 

Stratification, as a universal feature of society, is derived from the 
‘interaction of social differentiation and social evaluation’. It serves 
both ‘integrative’ and ‘adaptive’ functions, although it may be dysfunc- 
tional for some parts of society. Its different forms can be explained, it 
is suggested, by reference to the values centring around hierarchy and 
equality and to the ‘necessities societies face of meeting certain 
functional problems through role differentiation and hiararchization’ 
(p. 88). 

Only here and there throughout this five hundred page book are 
efforts made to link these very abstract propositions to the abundant 
empirical materials that are reviewed. Yet, as John Stuart Mill once 
pointed out (following Francis Bacon), ‘the axiomata media of every 
science principally constitute its value’. Without them ‘the lowest 
generalizations ... have only the imperfect accuracy of empirical 
laws; while the most general laws are too general and include too few 
circumstances, to give sufficient indication of what happens in indivi- 
dual cases, where the circumstances are almost always immensely 
numerous’.® The result is that the relevance of functional theory to 
concrete cases is not made clear, while the theoretical significance of 
the data is frequently unexplored. For example, a review of efforts to 
establish ‘indices’ of ‘stratificational ranking’ concludes that occupation 
is ‘the single best indicator of social stratificational position in con- 
temporary American society’ and that ‘this is probably true in any 
industrial society’ (pp. 184-5). The theoretical implications of this 
empirical conclusion, which is couched in methodological terms but 
which obviously follows from the general proposition that ‘the primary 
criteria of evaluation of individuals for systems of stratification are the 
full-time social roles that are required to maintain the basic structure 
and functioning of the society’ (p. 48), are not systematically con- 
sidered. (One might, it should be noted, question the general theoretical 
proposition itself. What, for example, is the relevance for stratification 
of the full-time role of wife and mother?) 
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Without middle principles, much of the discussion tends to be pre- 
theoretical, that is it seeks to identify potentially relevant variables 
rather than to discover relationships among them. In a discussion of 
economic interests and class consciousness, for example, the Marxist 
contention is examined and rejected. In its place is the rather obvious 
assertion that many variables in addition to economic interest will 
affect class consciousness—a fact recognized, of course, by Marx. 
Similarly, an analysis of class conflict concludes that there are almost 
always alternatives to and forces minimizing class conflict and that 
there are other and sometimes more important sources of conflict in 
society. But is not the task of theoretical analysis to specify the con- 
ditions under which economic interests lead—or fail to lead—to class 
consciousness and to identify those circumstances which increase or 
minimize class conflict? Professor Barber has overlooked in this connec- 
tion the excellent analysis of class consciousness found in Lipset’s study 
of the Canadian Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan.® 

In pursuing an all-embracing analytic theory the author has reduced 
stratification to a single dimension—social ranking. Although this fits 
logically into his more general scheme, one may ask whether this 
theoretical simplification makes it possible to deal adequately with the 
complex facts of class structure. Strangely enough, when one considers 
the influence of Max Weber upon the Personian group, Weber’s 
trichotomy of class, status and party and the problems he poses concern- 
ing their interrelations are largely ignored. Because attention is 
focused chiefly upon social ranking all other variables tend to be 
subordinated, their significance for stratification minimized, their inter- 
relations inadequately examined. In illustrating the fact that the upper 
class, defined in status terms, has a great deal of ‘socio-economic 
influence’, for example, Professor Barber points to the power of leading 
American industrial executives over their employees and suppliers and 
in relation to the economy; he then concludes that ‘we must agree that 
American upper-class executives exert a very large socio-economic 
influence indeed’ (p. 247). That prestige or social rank is irrelevant 
to this power is not noted, nor is the extent of their influence in the 
society as a whole or the fact that this wider influence is dependent 
upon income and wealth as well as prestige. 

One obvious step in the direction of axiomata media which would 
link highly generalized propositions with empirical findings is the con- 
struction of a classification of phenomena, or, in modern sociological 
terminology, a typology. Professor Barber takes this step by adopting 
the familiar division between open-class and caste systems, though 
without reference to Cooley’s early—and still suggestive—discussion of 
this distinction.” Concrete systems are viewed as embodying both open- 
class and caste elements in varying degrees. The key variable in the 
analysis of class systems then becomes social mobility, to which four 
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very substantial chapters are devoted. But again one may ask whether 
a logical simplification is adequate to the facts, that is, is it the best 
or most efficient way of approaching the organization and interpreta- 
tion of the available data? Are the values related to mobility and its 
nature and extent necessarily the key features in the structure and 
functioning of the system? Indeed, it is a little surprising that in 
emphasizing mobility in this fashion Professor Barber ignores char- 
acteristics he himself examines in an early discussion of the ‘structure 
of stratification systems’ (Chapter 3). And, as alternative bases of 
classification of stratification systems, what of the relative importance 
of the various ‘criteria of evaluation’, and versus capital, or style of 
life versus economic position? There is certainly no ready answer to 
these questions concerning the adequacy of the open-class—caste 
typology in comparison with other typologies. But one might reason- 
ably expect that other alternatives, such as those suggested by Davis 
and Moore, for example, from whom Professor Bader otherwise draws 
so heavily for theoretical perspectives, be considered. 

The only context in which the suggested typology is used is in the 
discussion of social change, which is focused around ‘changes within 
type’, that is changes in the nature and extent of mobility in either caste 
or open-class systems, and changes ‘of type’, that is from caste to open- 
class or vice versa. Again, are these the only or perhaps even the most 
important questions to ask concerning change? What of an increase or 
lessening of class conflict, or of changes in the criteria of evaluation, 
or in the ‘span’ or ‘shape’ of the stratification system, to use categories 
suggested by Professor Barber himself? Strangely enough, since a 
typology is valuable in so far as it enables one to organize comparative 
data for purposes of analysis, the proposed classification follows rather 
than precedes chapters dealing with class consciousness (Chapter 9), 
the relations between class and ‘influence’, which encompasses power 
and authority (Chapter 10), class differences in ‘socialization systems’ 
(Chapter 11) and in ‘personality systems’ (Chapter 12). 

Both Social Stratification and The American Class Structure are not only 
synthesizing efforts, however, they are also designed as textbooks for 
college and university students. This combination of aims is not unusual, 
for American efforts to synthesize data and theory have frequently been 
cast in the form of textbooks, a fact which often affects the nature of 
the synthesis. Since many textbooks are designed, at least in part, to 
substitute for reading in original sources (an almost inevitable require- 
ment in many American universities and colleges because of large 
enrolments and inadequate libraries), they frequently contain a series 
of summaries of research which are loosely strung together rather than 
knitted into a more or less unified whole. In a chapter on ‘Social Class 
and Personality Systems’, for example, Professor Barber summarizes 
in quick succession a discussion of personality differences in classical 
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China, five studies of ‘the social psychology of the American lower 
classes’, a report on the ‘deferred gratification pattern’, several studies 
on ‘race, class and personality types’ and ‘personality systems and social 
mobility’, and research by a half-dozen scholars on class differences in 
mental illness. Although critical comments are offered on most of the 
studies and occasional comparisons are made, there is little effort to 
examine the relations among the disparate findings, or their relation- 
ships to larger problems. In a chapter on ‘Position and Prestige’ 
(Chapter 2), Professor Kahl examines Warner’s studies of Yankee City 
and his methodological volume, Social Class in America, and then disposes 
with considerable dispatch and little analysis of Hollingshead’s Elm- 
town’s Youth and the work of Lenski, Harold Kaufman, Stuart Chapin, 
and a study by Kahl and James A. Davis. 

Since most of a textbook’s audience—and market—is presumed to 
have little critical knowledge or understanding of the field, there is 
also a tendency in textbooks towards an overly simplified exposition, 
a tendency frequently apparent in The American Class Structure. Social 
Stratification, on the other hand, is not written down to students in any 
obvious fashion; indeed it sometimes errs in the opposite direction by 
translating readily understood ideas into sociological jargon. (This is 
not to criticize jargon as such, but to object to its unnecessary use.) 
But Social Stratification also exhibits a curious literalness which all too 
often characterizes sociologists and particularly the authors of text- 
books. Nothing is left to the intelligence and understanding of the 
reader; nothing can be permitted to speak for itself. Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World is cited (to be sure, in a footnote) as suggesting a 
‘fantastic set of substitute arrangements for performing family func- 
tions’, to which is added the comment: ‘that would seem to be im- 
possible in the light of present sociological and psychological knowledge’ 
(p. 75n.). A ‘good marriage’ for an upwardly mobile American woman 
college student is expressly identified as one with ‘an upper-middle or 
upper-class man’ (p. 289). What else could it be? This, after all, is also 
writing down to the reader. And these are not lonely illustrations. 

Despite these deficiencies, these books will probably be widely used 
as texts. They both emphasize methodological problems in stratifica- 
tion research. They both bring together in brief compass a considerable 
volume of data, some of it, as in Kahl’s discussion of social mobility, 
based upon original empirical research. And both books have aimed 
high, even if their reach has exceeded their grasp, for a successful 
intellectual synthesis in the form of a textbook is a rare event. There are 
few such achievements in sociology, as in any field, 
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SHORTER 


Progress in the Age of Reason by R. V. SAMPSON. 
Heinemann, 1956. 259 pp. 21s. 


‘Tue Age of Reason is dead, and the Age of 
Faith is opening before is.’ 

It is the aim of this book to combat this 
dangerous and (let it be said) nonsensical 
view, and in so far as it is at all helpful in 
opposing the fashionable ‘flight from reason’ 
it is to be welcomed. Unfortunately, one 
cannot conclude that the book constitutes a 
substantial contribution (in spite of an ad- 
mirably condensed and reliable account of 
the development of the idea of Progress) 
since most of the material discussed is already 
thoroughly familiar to students of the sub- 
ject, has been well worked over, and there is 
not nowadays, one would have thought, any 
serious disagreement upon the chief points 
at issue. 

After indicating some of the disturbing 
features of recent decades which have led to 
a declining confidence in the power of reason 
to offer an effective solution of social prob- 
lems, Dr. Sampson undertakes a detailed 
reconsideration of the historical development 
of the idea of Progress and a critical reassess- 
ment of its value at the present time. A first 
section outlines the successful development 
of science as a way of achieving cumulative 
and progressive knowledge. Then, having 
considered the extension of empirical science 
into the study of human nature, Dr. Samp- 
son discusses the various notions of human 
‘perfectibility’ stemming from Locke’s ‘tabula 
rasa’ doctrine. Since the characters of men 
were entirely a product of their environ- 
mental circumstances and education, it was 
held that, by changing the nature of society 


Sociales Aux Etats-Unis, Paris, Libraire 
Armand Colin, 1954. 

5 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, 
New York, Harper and Bros., 1874, 
P- 544 

¢ Seymour M. Lipset, Agrarian Social- 
ism, Berkeley and Toronto, University of 
California Press and Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 

7 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organiza- 
tion, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1912, Part IV. 


NOTICES 


by the reform of institutions, a continual 
improvement in the characters of individuals 
could be achieved. Educate men, enlighten 
them—and they will be good. This view, of 
course, has encountered many obstacles and 
criticisms, and the author has no difficulty in 
showing its inadequacies. The rest of the 
book is a detailed discussion of the many 
attempts to construct ‘universal histories’ and 
‘philosophies of history’, and there are two 
common sources of error which the author is 
concerned to emphasize. The first is that, in 
one way or another, all such histories tend to 
assume that the validity of certain ethical 
values can be demonstrated and supported 
by uncovering the factual development of 
society, and that moral progress is an inevit- 
able outcome of historical development. The 
second lies in the tendency of all such his- 
tories to start from the assumption (and their 
detailed systems always tend to bear the 
assumption out) that the present time is a 
turning point (sometimes a final point) of 
crucial significance in the pattern of history, 
a kind of apocalyptic moment, towards 
which all the events of history have been 
leading. Thus, in both cases, the uncovering 
of the factual processes of history is held to 
throw into perspective and to make clear and 
indubitable the present historic task of man 
and those moral values which he is bound to 
uphold. This condensed and detailed review 
of the historical development of the idea of 

Progress—beginning with the philosophes and 
culminating in the philosophies of history of 
Turgot, Kant, Herder, Hegel and Marx—is 
very well-informed and carefully written, 
and the points of importance (e.g. that 
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ethical criteria cannot be simply taken from 
the facts of evolutionary development, and 
that there is no inevitability about historical 
movements towards them) are made very 
clearly and incisively. The unsatisfactory 
nature of Marxism with reference to ethics 
is also made clear. However, the views dis- 
cussed, the errors pointed out, and the 
conclusions drawn are all familiar and fairly 
generally agreed upon. 

Dr. Sampson concludes that the idea of 
Progress, after careful qualification, retains 
its value; that some of the ideas essential to 
it—liberty, equality, etc.—also retain their 
value; and that a rational ethic, in the light 
of which, alone, progress can be legitimately 
discussed, is possible. This final point is, of 
course, the whole crux of the matter, and it 
is a pity that more time is not spent in clari- 
fying the grounds for a rational ethic (only 
a few pages are devoted to this—though they 
are good pages) and especially in trying to 
make clear what the reliable criteria of pro- 
gress are. It is perhaps this insufficiently 
detailed treatment of the conclusions which 
left the reviewer with the slightly discon- 
tented feeling that the case had not been 
argued as completely and convincingly as it 
might have been, and as the excellent his- 
torical review had led him to expect. In this 
respect, the treatment of Professor Ginsberg 
(in his essays: The Idea of Progress, On the 
Diversity of Morals, Reason and Experience 
in Ethics, etc.) is more satisfactory. He does 
squarely face the challenge to substantiate 
the claim that a rational ethic is possible, and 
he does offer clear criteria. It should, indeed, 
be most profitable to read Dr. Sampson’s 
book and Professor Ginsberg’s essays in con- 
junction, since they supplement each other 
very usefully: Dr. Sampson providing a 
detailed historical account, and -Professor 
Ginsberg dealing more profoundly with the 
philosophical issues involved. It is interesting 
to note that there is a certain mutuality in 
some of these first volumes of the new 
Heinemann Library (perhaps with editorial 
intent?) which suggests that the series 
promises to be of cumulative use and 
significance. 

This book, then, though it is of value in 
emphasizing the importance of reason in the 
clarification of moral issues and in the esti- 
mation and resolution of social problems, 
and though it will certainly be of some 
interest to those already familiar with the 
subject, offers little in the way of novelty of 
treatment or novelty of conclusions. Its chief 
value, probably, lies in the fact that it pro- 
vides a useful and condensed text on the 
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development of thought on a most important 
theme. As such, it should be of value to stu- 
dents of moral and political philosophy, and 
to students of sociology too—in that it dis- 
cusses some aspects of two of the most im- 
portant roots of sociology: a political theory 
and the philosophy of history. 
RONALD FLETCHER 


Karl Marx. Selected Writings in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by T. B. BOTTOMORE and 
MAXIMILIAN RUBEL. Watts & Co., 1956. 
ais. 


It is as difficult to set Marx within any 
national tradition as to fit him into any of our 
over-specialized academic disciplines. Marx 
was an economist, a philosopher, an histor- 
ian and a political theorist. Yet none of these 
labels really fits him. His main purpose, as 
the editors of this excellent compilation 
recall, was to lay the framework of a 
general social science, of which his philo- 
sophical, economic and political writings 
were to be a part. The point was to discover 
the real character of society, to explain the 
meaning of human alienation (man’s sum- 
mum malum), not as an abstract and philo- 
sophical, but as a social and concrete, 
phenomenon. Though the task was never 
completed ‘(and for good reason!), there is 
more than enough in Marx’s sociological 
writings to justify the view that he was the 
most powerful social analyst of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Marx’s contribution to the growth of soci- 
ology has long been recognized as funda- 
mental. Nor, as Mr. Bottomore and Mr. 
Rubel show in too brief an introductory 
survey, is it possible to doubt the extent of 
his influence on what is best in modern 
sociology. 

This book, however, is the first systematic 
attempt to illustrate, by means of extracts 
from the whole body of Marx’s writings, the 
various facets of his sociology and social phil- 
osophy. All the extracts have been most 
agreeably translated by Mr. Bottomore; 
many of them are culled from Marx’s im- 
portant but less familiar early writings; 
some of them have never appeared in English 
before now. 

One useful result of this concentration on 
Marx’s sociological writings is to set his intel- 
lectual filiation in a balanced perspective. 
The influence of Hegel’s philosophical con- 
structions on Marx’s thought has long been 
vastly exaggerated. Marx certainly owed 
much to Hegel, but these extracts clearly 
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suggest how great too was his debt to his- 
torians like Ferguson and Millar, to the 
sadly neglécted Linguet, and above all to the 
wayward genius of Saint-Simon. 

Unlike most such selections, the book can 
be read as a book. It begins with Marx’s 
basic formulations of historical materialism 
and then proceeds, after a brief glance at 
Marx’s writings on the nature of pre-capital- 
ist societies, to set out his sociology of capital- 
ism and politics. It concludes with Marx’s 
glimpse of the society of the future, in which 
human self-alienation is to be abolished. 

Nothing that Marx had to say on such 
diverse subjects as historical sociology, the 
sociology of revolution or religion, of work, 
poverty and knowledge, is, obviously enough, 
final or conclusive in a constantly growing 
field of knowledge. But remarkably much of 
what he said remains, equally clearly, among 
the most fruitful and suggestive notions ever 
put forward in the investigation of social 
reality. That is why a social scientist who 
neglects Marx is a bad social scientist. 

This book is not yet another commentary 
on what Marx really meant (really). It makes 
available, in coherent form and lucid English, 
some of Marx’s most important ideas. As an 
introduction to Marx’s thought, it has very 
few rivals indeed. 

RALPH MILIBAND 


Nuer Religion by £. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1956. xii + 336 
pp., illustrated. 42s. 

Tuts book completes a trilogy in which Pro- 

fessor Evans-Pritchard sets forth the results 

of his study of the culture of the Nuer, a 

cattle-herding people dwelling in the swamps 

and savannah of the southern part of what 
was until recently the Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan; the two earlier works dealt with the 

economics and the political and social organ- 

izations of this people. Professor Evans- 

Pritchard spent a year in Nuerland, during 

which he had apparently to acquire a know- 

ledge of the language while conducting his 
research. The present book embodies the 
results of his own first-hand studies, but he 
has also drawn upon the findings of other 
workers in the same field, including some 

who have resided among the Nuer for a 

longer period. 

According to its author’s own statement, 
‘This book is intended as a contribution 
which it is hoped may be useful in the build- 
ing up of a classification of African philo- 
sophies’ (p. 315). Professor Evans-Pritchard 
uses the word ‘philosophy’ in this context as 


equating the general sense of the German 
Weltanschauung, and he believes that such a 
classification is needed today to remedy the 
insufficiencies of earlier theories concerning 
the origin and nature of ‘primitive’ religion. 
As he sees it, these various evolutionary, 
psychological and sociological interpreta- 
tions were constructed upon an inadequate 
knowledge of the facts, since their authors 
rarely had field-experience and drew mainly 
from travellers’ or missionaries’ reports in 
illustrating their a priori conceptions. First- 
hand acquaintance with the religion of the 
Nuer, who ‘are undoubtedly a primitive 
people by the usual standards of reckoning’, 
accordingly witnesses to the virtual irrele- 
vance ofsuch constructions, for ‘their religious 
thought is remarkably sensitive, refined, 
and intelligent. It is also highly complex.’ 
Whether all who may read Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s interesting accounts of the re- 
ligious faith and practice of the Nuer will 
agree that his use of the first three adjectives 
in this description is justified is questionable; 
but there would surely be common agree- 
ment that Nuer religion is highly complex. 
For the comparative study of religion the 
issue here is an important one. The Nuer can 
only be regarded as ‘a primitive people’ in a 
carefully qualified sense. Relative to modern 
Europeans, they appear obviously ‘primi- 
tive’; but how, for example, do they compare 
with the ancient Egyptians revealed in the 
Pyramid Texts (circa 2500 B.c.)? Professor 
Evans-Pritchard admits that Nuer religion 
must have a history, although it cannot now 
be recovered; moreover, as he also shows, ‘it 
is certain that, for the most part at any rate, 
the many representations of Spirit we find in 
Nuerland today are a fairly recent introduc- 
tion and development, and the Nuer are 
aware of this’—the same is true also of the 
influential réle of the prophet (gwan kwoth). 
How far Nuer religion may thus be regarded 
as literally a form of ‘primitive religion’ is 
debatable. But the same would have to be 
said of Egyptian religion of the Old Kingdom 
period, which was evidently even more 
‘highly complex’, and indeed a similar hesi- 
tation is necessary about the religion of the 
truly chronologically ‘primitives’ of the 
Palaeolithic era. 

If the significance of Nuer religion for the 
comparative study of religion is thus a matter 
for debate, the same cannot be said of the 
value of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s account 
of it. Herein we have the observations of a 
scientifically-trained mind which is also aware 
of the deeper significance of the data to be 
examined and recorded. For example, the 
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sensitive handling of the Nuer conception of 
man vis-a-vis God reveals a deep insight into 
what must constitute the essence of any re- 
ligion. Throughout his study Professor 
Evans-Pritchard clearly kept before him the 
fact that he was dealing with beliefs and 
practices which represented the lively esti- 
mate of life as it was experienced by this par- 
ticular people, with their own cultural tra- 
ditions and set in a peculiar environment. In 
publishing the fruits of this study he does 
great service to all who are interested in the 
beliefs and institutions of mankind. 
8. G. F. BRANDON 


Von Husserl zu Heidegger. Kritik der Phaeno- 
menologischen Philosophie by JULIUS KRAFT. 
Verlag Oeffentiliches Leben, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1957. 148 pp. 9.80 or 7.50 DM. 

A GERMAN professor discussing intellectual 

trends, influences and developments in their 

historical sweep experiences, I imagine, a 

pleasure similar in kind and degree to that of 

the Bedu Arab discussing the genealogies of 
his favourite war camels. Professor Kraft’s 
camels are interesting and he knows them 
well. His genealogies are informative and his 
observations about the links and the linked 
thinkers (Husserl, Scheler, Heidegger, Hart- 
mann, and others) are often suggestive and 
illuminating. But whilst ready to be in- 
structed and persuaded by his genealogies 
and his descriptions, I am less convinced by 
his genetics and by the values he reveals as 

a kind of tipster in the world-camel-race. He 

eloquently condemns Heidegger (and read- 

ing the description of the Heidegger cult, 

British philosophers have little cause to feel 

superior); but can Husserl really be blamed 

for him? Kraft’s diagnosis of Husserl’s crucial 
errors is acute: but to say that existential 
phenomenology derives from Husserl’s mis- 
take of associating philosophy with schauen 
rather than with thinking, though it has a 
certain plausibility, neglects the fact that 
existentialism is as likely to arise as a reaction 
to rationalism, as from the jazzing-up of 
wesensschau. Professor Kraft contemplates the 
four contemporary favourites—Thomism, 

Marxism, Linguistic Positivism and Exist- 

entialism—with varying degrees of disfavour, 

verging on distaste with regard to the last 
two. He appears to envisage, as a possible or 

perhaps even successful future alternative, a 

philosophy unlike and superior to any of 

these. The slender indications we are given 
of its nature make it sound a little eclectic. 

Professor Kraft’s study, which is an ex- 
panded edition of a work which first appeared 


in 1932, is in fact a good guide book to an 
intellectual tradition, adding perceptiveness 
to information. For instance, the thumbnail 
sketch of Sartre contained in the added 
chapter combines the sharpness of a logical 
analyst with an understanding of which the 
latter would be incapable. It is probably far 
superior to other comparable guide books, 
ERNEST GELLNER 


Social Policies for Old Age. A review of Social 
Provision for Old Age in Great Britain by 
B. E. SHENFIELD. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957. 236 pp. 255. 

In the light of much recent research the 

author sets out ambitiously to review current 

problems of old age—dependency, employ- 
ment and retirement, pensions, housing, and 

residential, domiciliary and medical care. A 

chapter, or most of a chapter, is devoted to 

each of these problems, and appendices de- 
scribe two original inquiries into employ- 
ment policies and home conditions. Mrs. 

Shenfield’s book is perhaps the best general 

introduction to a subject which is gaining 

more and more attention. Unfortunately, 
however, the author appears to be unsure 
how far the book should be a detailed survey 
of what is known and how far a comprehen- 
sive argument for reform. Neither objective 
is fully secured. Social and psychological 
grounds for postponing retirement or for pro- 
viding alternative occupation are not given 
the attention they deserve and the question 
of what old people do for others, is neg- 
lected. Although the survey of the growth of 
State pensions is interesting and informa- 
tive, the description of the economic and 
social effects of the recent growth of occupa- 
tional pension schemes is not very clear. The 
meaning of ‘actuarial deficiency’, for ex- 
ample, is not properly explored. In arguing 
for reforms Mrs. Shenfield rightly draws 
attention to the present dilemma in pensions 
policy and favours a change along the lines 
of national superannuation. She is insistent 
about the need to retain older workers in 
employment, so long as they wish to con- 
tinue. Elsewhere she argues that the domi- 
ciliary services should concentrate more of 
their resources on the minority of old people 
who are isolated from family and society. In 

each of these instances the author takes up a 

challenging and enlightened view but, 

because she tries to find space also for lists of 
facts about all the problems of old age, she is 
unable to drive her arguments home authori- 
tatively. 

PETER TOWNSEND 


Made and Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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